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Stee! Elastic Car-Wheel. 








The wear to which car-wheels are exposed, and the strength 
required to resist the strains and shocks to which they are sub- 
jected, has quite naturally called forth a great deal of ingenuity 
to produce a wheel capable of resisting the destructive influ- 
ences to which they are exposed. Our engraving represents the 
latest and most improved form of the Moore elastic wheel, 
which has now been in use for a number of years. 


Its construction is very clearly represented by the 
engraving. The center of the wheel is made of 
cast-iron, with hollow spokes and rim. The tire is 
steel, with an elastic wooden seat between it and 


the center. This seat is formed of pieces of wood fitted into 
a dove-tailed groove turned in 
the outer rim of the wheel. 
The beveled edges of this groove 
are cut away at one pvint just 
wide enough to admit one of 
the wooden pieces. They are 
all “entered” at this point and 
slid around until the whole rim 
is covered. The tire is then 
secured by the rivets shown in 
the section which are riveted up 
so as not to be in danger of be- 
eoming loosened. Formerly the 
tires were fastened by screw 
bolts, but it was found that the 
nuts were liable to be loosened 
by the jar to which they were 
subject. 

These wheels have been intro- 
duced on a number of roads; 
aid on the Erie are used for the 
leading truck wheels of Mogul 
engines, the flanges of which are 
exposed to great lateral strains. 
That a steel flange has more 
strength than a cast iron one 
needs no demonstration ; and, 
therefore, this form of wheel is 
coming into use for cars and 
locomotives and for such ser- 
vice as requires great strength 
and where wheels are subjected 
to great lateral strains. The 
wooden seat reduces the wear 
in the tread of the wheels and 
by deadening the noise also les- 
sens the wear of the nerves of 
passengers. For this reason they are very well adapted for 
sleeping or other passenger cars whose occupants are at all 
nervous. 


These wheels are made by The Moore Elastic Car-Wheel Com- 


pany of Jersey City, who will, no doubt, be glad to give any, 


further information concerning them. 





Conductors’ Trips. 





A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, who subscribes him- 
self “‘ Ex-conductor” says : 

I have noticed with regret the occasional necessity of the 
employment of detectives upon railroad trains to test the in- 
tegrity of conductors and ticket-agents, and to protect the com- 
pany from loss by peculations of bad anddishonest men. Under 
the present system, however, there appears no other way than 
the one adopted to detect and punish the perpetrators of 
fraudulent practice. The long trips and “lay-off days” assigned 
to conductors by railroad companies are sometimes unfortunate 
to both parties, as we may rest assured that, when man has 
nothing to do the Devil is fishing for hts soul. I say, let the 
conductors perform a specified trip each and every week-day of 
the year, and their duty will be better performed, and the com- 
pany have less cause for detectives. 

The assignment of “ round trips”—i. ¢., an odd number of 
conductors for an even number of trips—seems to give the 
largest experience on the line for safety of trains and acquaint- 
ance with local passengers. Many a young man has taken his first 
step leading to dishonesty while having nothing else to do. The 
*“double duty” and “lay-off days” are not economical for the 
corporation, as no man can discharge his duty efficiently beyond 
the first half of his long trip. After that, he becomes more or 
less exhausted, both in body and mind, with diminishing energy 
to the end of his division of the line. And, in making his last 
settlement with his passengers before reaching the end of his 
route, he may often find passengers who came on board of his 
train at way-stations, that had not been called upon at the 
proper time for their tickets, and it would not be unfair for him 
to estimate that about as many had left the train without pay- 
ing fare as he finds unsettled with at the close of the trip. 
Every conductor must admit that, the more frequently the - 
sengers are required to “show their tickets,” the more likely 
he will be to receive the largest amount of money from way- 
passengers, who may, if not called upon, fail in their efforts to 
“* find the conductor,” to pay their fares before the train stops 
at the station where they are obliged to leave it. Therefore, 
the more frequently the conductors are changed, making short 
trips, on a long line, the better it appears to be for the 
company. 





—Mr. Fred. H. Smith, Associate Engineer and General Super- 
intendent of the Baltimore — pany, takes a vacation 
for a year on account of failing health and goes to Augusta, 
Ga. 

—Col, James H. Howe; General Manager of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway, was seriously injured on the 2ist ult., 
by being thrown from his carriage at his home in Kenosha, 

is, 
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NO, L—SOME HISTORY. 
San Francisco, April 3, 1872. 

The star of California revolves around in an orbit so vast and 
so remote from the common center that the eyes of Eastern 
people are seldom directed hither. Californians going East 
complain that our affairs are very little understood among our 
“brothers by the further sea,” and that there obtains an inad- 
equate notion of the State’s progress; and probably the item 
of railroad development forms no exception. In offering a few 
notes on the railroad system of California, I cannot hope to pre- 
sent your readers any technical disquisitions, but only some ac- 
count of the growth of the system, its relation to the people, 
and its connection with the general prosperity, viewed from the 
standpoint of an outsider deeply interested in all that concerns 
the common weal of California. 








From 1849 to 1856 there was no railroad in the State or on the 





coast, though the gold product of California alone, beginning 
with $10,000,000, had reached the magnificent aggregate of 
$65,000,000 per year. Naturally enough the first one was called 
into existence by the mining interest, for agriculture as yet was 
not worth a moment’s consideration. Sacramento was the dis- 
trituting center for diggings which were then yielding nearly 
half the above-named product, and the river is navigable for 
sea-going vessels to that point; hence the first railroad had its 
initial point there, and penetrated the foothills at Folsom, 23 
miles east. It had no greater length than this until 1864, when 
it was pushed 22 milés further into the Sierra Nevada, to Shin- 
gle Springs. That little road was once almost equal in impor- 
tance to the Panama Railroad, and the enormous trains which 
rolled over it kept in motion a vast system of wagon-trains 
which climbed the Sierra 70 miles, and penetrated Nevada by 
two or three great transmontane roads. But with the decline 
of placer mining, and the completion of the Central Pacific 
much further into the mountains, it dwindled to insignificance, 
and was probably saved from total abandonment only by falling 
into the hands of that powerful company. 

In 1857 a company was organized to build a read from Fol- 
som to Marysville, skirting the foothill mines; but nothing 
was done on it until 1860, when it was completed north 22 miles 
and halted for lack of funds. Marysville was also the radial 
point for an immense mining region, andit can be reached at 
all times of the year by steamboats of considerable draught ; 
but between it and Sacramento there is a long strip of foothill 
placers, which needed a railroad parallel with the Sacramento 
River. This road was easily accounted for then ; but now it is 
one of the most useless lines in the State, though completed to 
Marysville, having but little traffic except the gathering up of 
fruit aiong the foothills, with an outlet at Sacramento. It, too, 
was rescued from death by the Central Pacific, who completed 
it to Marysville. 

It is singular how much opposition to these early railroads 
developed itself in certain quarters of liberal, enterprising and 
adventurous California. In fact, the mines had called into ex- 
istence such a unique and homogeneous body of teamsters as 
the world has seldom seen, except in the rear of great armies. 
Trains, sometimes a mile in length, with eight, ten, twelve 
mules or horses drawing two enormous wagons, one behind the 
other, went toiling up among the hot, red foothills, in fine, 
floury’ust, often half-boot deep, conveying merchandise into 
the mountains and bringing back half-loads of lumber or 
nothing at all. The roads are lined to this day with their un- 
wieldy wrecks. And the hotel-keepers were equally potent. It 
took a man and his wife and three children to “ ” one 
teamster, and they charged him an extortionate screw. To this 





day there is a huge wooden hotel and a stable of corresponding 


dimensions nearly every mile on scores of the trunk roads lead- 
ing up through the foothills. These two classes constituted a 
powerful phalanx, united to a man against the railroad. Hence 
the reader will not be so much astonished in considering that 
the railroad first above-mentioned, one of capital importance, 
was eight years in pushing 22 miles further east into the mines. 

The most important line of communication in the State al- 
ways has been and always will be that between San Francisco 
and Sacramento. But the steam service on the river early 
gained a strong foothold, and the frequency and the rapidity of 
the trips caused the lack of a railroad to be less noticed. True, 
there never was really more than one steamboat line, that of 
the California Steam Navigation Company, but there was seldom 
an opposition lacking, for one or two boats would run a month 
or so with genuine Californian recklessness, then be bought off 
or ascend the flume, and another company wouli take their put- 
in. The first railroad between these points was the California 
Pacific (I do not recall the date), running on the north bank of 
the Sacramento, 60 miles by rail from Sacramento to Vallejo, 
and 23 miles by steamer toSan Francisco. This still is, though 
now absorbed by the Central Pacific, the quickest route between 
the metropolis and the capital, and. was the pet road of San 
Francisco, being mostly owned 
in that city. Its general man- 
agement and dispatch of trains 
were not remarkable for excel- 
lence, but it was a good paying 
property, and paid its officers 
better salaries than the Central 
Pacific does. 

Another road almost equally 
a favorite with the metropolis 
was that leading south down the 
peninsula 50 miles to San José, 
begun in 1860, completed in 
1863, and now extended 40 miles 
further as the Southern Pacific. 
San José is the Versailles or 
Potsdam of San Francisco, and 
the valley in which it stands is 
sometimes called the “ Paradise 
of California,” on account of the 
abounding wealth and beauty 
of its orchards, while the Santa 
Clara wheat there produced is 
the standard and ideal of the 
State. Many of the San Fran- 
cisco bankers and merchant 
princes live along this line or in 
San José, and it is dotted with 
magnificent villas and sumptu- 
ous grounds from end to end. 
Neither the engineering nor the 
construction was first-class, and 
there were something too many 
baddish accidents on it until it 
passed into the control of the 
Central Pacific. At the upper 
end it runs into the backbone 
of the peninsula, where a considerable stiff grading is required, 
whereas it is thought it should have hugged the bay shore all 
along. Nevertheless, it was always much petted by San Fran- 
ciscans, who bore with such patience as they might its extor- 
tionate charges for commutation. It was the only railroad 
actually entering the Golden City, and when it was swallowed 
up, like everything else, by the great Central Pacific, the citi- 
zens almost felt as if they had therein a personal grievance. 

Homesick California had talked anxiously many years about 
an overland railroad, as affording a means of more speedy com- 
munication with “ the old folks at home,” but it was not until 
1861 that the first measures were taken by ex-Governor Leland 
Stanford and others which ultimated in the accomplishment of 
the gigantic undertaking. The attitude toward that road occu- 
pied by San Francisco for years was nowise creditable to its 
foresight and magnanimity, and now it would fain have it for- 
gotten. In the first place, it was chiefly owned and controlled 
by Sacramento capitalists, and there has long existed just a lit- 
tle jealousy between the two chief cities of the State, dating 
back as far as the time of the selection of the State capital. In 
the second place, for some reason which it would require a curi- 
ous analysis of human character to reveal, San Francisco has 
always been something more conservative and sceptical in far- 
reaching business enterprises than many other portions of the 
State. Hence, while one of the two great metropolitan journals 
was rather non-committal than otherwise, the other openly 
flouted the enterprise from the beginning. For years, while the 
company were grappling with the mighty work of scaling the 
Sierra Nevada, this doubting Thomas of the Bay capitalists 
fleered at it as the “ Dutch Flat Swindle.” But at the last the 
proprietor of that journal made a manly acknowledgment of his 
error by taking a conspicuous part in the exercises attending the 
driving of the golden spike at Promontory. 

“Stanford was the leading spirit in the enterprise ; possessed 
of a clear intellect and remarkable executive abilities, he cap- 
tained the small party of venturesome gy Hopkins, care- 

‘ul, painstaking and correct, imbued with the strictest princi- 
ples of honor and probity, looked after the finances ; Crocker, 
industrious, active, thoroughly energetic, and fully compre- 
hending the situation, was in command of the J 
work ; and Huntington, w honesty was proverbial, and 
whose word as current as an obligation of the country, 
went East to interest the moneyed men of the nation.” 

It sounds like an Arabian tale that this now potent company, 
with their 200 locomotives and $100,000,000 of property, were 
two years in building 18 miles of almost level track and three 
locomotives. Two years in domg what at the last they did in 
two days! Such was the extent of their progress in 1865, when 
they saw perhaps their darkest days. But the State came to 
the rescue and guaranteed the interest of $1,500,000 of their 











bonds, at seven per cent.,for 20 years; San Francisco gave 
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them a clear gift of $400,000; and the counties of Sacramento 
and Placer subscribed $550,000 more, which formed a basis of 
funds and of popular confidence that enabled them to negotiate 
sufficient loans in New York and weather the storm. This road 
was not required by Congress to be completed until 1876, I be- 
lieve, and the company could have made themselves at least 
$10,000,000 richer by waiting for the end of the war before 
commencing, as they were then compelled to sell their govern- 
ment bonds for 40 cents on the dollar; but they patriotically 
commenced at once, 

Sixteen thousand men were employed at the last, of whom 
one-half were white men, and who gave employment to a great 
company of grocers, millers, butchers, etc. Three thousand 
horses were purchased which consumed 84,000 lbs. of barley 
and oats per week. This army was followed by 7,400 carts and 
vehicles, all of which were manufactured in California. Fifty 
vessels a month sailed up the Sacramento laden with materials 
for the mighty work. Halcyon days were those for California, 
almost a revival of the ever-lamented “ flush times” of 1850, 
for out of the coffers of the Central Pacific flowed a golden 
stream of a million dollars a month. 

It was not until the enterprise had been on the way about four 
years that the company were driven at last, after advertising in 
vain for white men, to employ Chinamen ; and they resorted to 
this with reluctance and against bitter opposition. With the 
boundless resources of men liberated by Appomattox at its 
command, the Union Pacific was like to push the point of junc- 
tion far to the West, and so give the Utah, Idaho and Montana 
trade to Chicago ; and to save this for California, and give them- 
selves a fair share of the line, the company were obliged to take 
the Chinamen, As the Union had Europe at its back, the Cen- 
tral was compelled to bring up Asia to the charge. 

Eastern readers can hardly understand the immense enthu- 
siasm with which California celebrated the completion of the 
overland railroad. Let them picture to themselves, if they can, 
the lonesomeness and isolation of twenty years, the dismal, 
dreary bi-monthly periods from one “ steamer day” to another. 
Think of Americans, and above all Californians, going a sen- 
night without a scrap of news from the great world! Why, so 
hungry did men become in those days that when, by some 
chance, the news of the famous cavalry charge of the “‘ six hun- 
dred” in the Crimea straggled through Mexico, and got here 
ahead of the steamer, forthwith there sprang up in mercurial 
San Francisco a corporation to be entitled “ The Great Mexican 
Short-Cut,” which was to reduce the time between New York 
and San Francisco to fifteen days via Mexico. But “the gray- 
eyed man of destiny” addled that egg. 

A day had been designated for the celebration here, but at the 
last it was given out by the railroad authorities that the golden 
spike could not be actually driven until two or three days later ; 
yet so vast was the bottled-up enthusiasm that it could not be 
repressed, but shot itself off on the appointed day, amid such a 
pageantry of processions and booming of cannon as even ex- 
travagant and reckless California has seldom if ever equaled. 


What followed the completion? In the words of a lively 
writer, “The golden spike driven on the 10th day of May, 1869, 
was the coffin-nail driven into many enterprises and branches 
of business on this coast.” Such was the extreme of despond- 
ency which many people fell into, after the extreme of sanguine 
expectation. It had been confidently expected by many, even 
of the coolest heads, that the railroad would, in some mysterious 
manner, revive the ever-lamented “ flush times” of 1850. The 
most modest calculations were, that it would bring hither a 
great tide of immigrants, fill up the State as rapidly as Kansas 
had been filled up, and create at once an immense Pacific com- 
merce, calling into being steamship lines to India, all the great 
South Sea domain, South America, etc. But, for some inscruta- 
ble reason, to the bitter chagrin of over-sanguine California, 
the great world wagged on very much as if no overland railroad 
were in existence. It was two years before England even gave 
it half of her Colonial mails. Nota single steamer was put on 
the Pacific as an immediate or approximate result of the com- 
pletion. A few more immigrants may have arrived, but they 
were more than counterbalanced by the homesick Californians 
going East on their first visit to ‘‘ the old home.” The Govern- 
ment land, which had been “ corraled” by greedy speculators in 
sections and whole townships, in anticipation of the in-rushing 
thousands of immigrants, lay waste and desolate, and the coyote 
dug his hole therein unscared. Men who had borrowed tens of 
thousands at extortionate interest, to purchase land or build 
houses, found themselves cast high and dry on the sand. Per- 
haps never was there so great a depression in the building trade 
asin 1871. Says the Bulletin : 

“Tt was expected that on the completion of the trans-conti- 
nental railroad a vigorous stream of immigration would flow 
into this city from the East, that a great trade with India, China 
and the East would immediately spring up, and that in conse- 
quence there would be an enormous demand for private dwell- 
ings, tenement houses, and places of business. These expecta- 
tions having been only in part realized, the consequence has 
been that more houses have been built than were needed. Of 
course, while old houses were not much in demand, the building 
of new ones was not to be thought of.” 

In short, there was a universal collapse of business, and, for 
the nonce, the whole bottom of California dropped out. It was 
as if two large reservoirs, with the water in one ten feet higher 
than in the other, should suddenly be united by acanal. All the 
water would rush across. So Eastern competition of all kinds 
rushed across, and swamped the business of California. 

I have thus elaborately detailed the effects of the transconti- 
nental railroad, for it is a singular instance, if not the only one 
in history, where a great railroad has damaged almost every 
interest in a whole country, though, of course, not permanently. 
The water-level between California and the East had to be re- 
stored sooner or later; the railroad did it a little suddenly, 
that’s all, But it was very amusing to hear the jeremiads of 
the disappointed Californians for two or three years, and even 

yet, and the ceaseless regrets and sighings for “the days of ’49.” 

The period of history which I assigned as the opening of this 


paper extended down to the completion of the Central Pacific. 
There were a few other lines completed before that date, which 
demand brief mention. 

In 1862 was projected the Western Pacific, from San José to 
Sacramento via Stockton ; but the owners failed to complete 
over 20 miles of it, and it suffered the common fate—ommnes eo- 
dem cogimur—passed into the hands of the Central Pacific. 
That company pushed it through, and by making a branch from 
Oakland down along the bay, then across via Stockton, estab- 
lished the second rail line between San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento, and the only extension they had of their transcontinental 
road to tide-water. But it is 55 miles longer than the California 
Pacific, and so, to the chagrin of the great company, they lost 
nota few of their overland passengers at Sacramento, who, 
being weary, would seek the quickest transit to the bay. 

Other less important lines are as follows: A 26-mile line from 
Los Angeles to the seaport, Wilmington. This seaport is the 
starting-point for merchandise destined to the important mining 
region on Owen’s River, between the double crests of the Sierra 
Nevada. Los Angeles took $200,000 stock in this road, but the 
management has become corrupt, and the city is reported 
anxious to sell. 

Another one, 36 miles long, leads from Vallejo to Calistoga, 
the Californian Saratoga. Hence its principal business is in the 
summer, when a San Francisco merchant can dispatch the bulk 
of his day’s business, and still run up to the springs in time for 
a late dinner with his wife and daughters. 

There is a road from Marysville to Oroville, 30 miles, another 
outlet for the mines to navigable waters. It is an unimportant 
road. 

From Mount Diablo there is a five-mile road, leading out from 
the Pittsburg coal-mine to Suisun Bay. 

There are two roads across the bay from this city, one lead- 
ing out from Oakland five miles, the other from Alameda 16 
miles. They run trains several times a day in connection with 
ferry-boats, and are patronized by hundreds of people living 
in those delicious suburbs and doing business in the metropolis. 

These are all the lines that require mention in what may be 
called the Dual Period of California railroad history. Of the 
Monocratic Period—I will so call it pace tua—something in 
another paper. STEPHEN PowERs. 








NOTES ON THE MANAGEMENT OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS. 





BY A HINDOO. 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 171.] 
ADVERTISING, 

Our parents tell us thatin the halcyon days of their youth 
lying was considered one of the disreputable vices ; they mourn 
that the lot of their children has fallen in such evil times as 
these, in which lying has become respectable. As yet we are 
not quite beyond the influence of those good old days, there- 
fore itis that lying is still supposed to be a moral evil, al- 
though a commercial necessity. Railroad companies have not 
allowed themselves to be outdone in the matter of lying. 
Whether we take the “‘correct card” which shows the line 
straight as the arrow’s flight from large city to large city, fear- 
lessly bridging all streams with printers’ ink, and making it as 
plain as the nose on your face that all competing roads are in- 
significant little lines, crooked as ram’s horns, winding as the 
mazes of a labyrinth; or whether we take the advertisements 
shining forth in letters of gold and other brazen hues, proclaim- 
ing in still more brazen tones, ‘‘ 100 miles distance, $10 fare and 
eight hours’ time saved by taking the grand route,” we find an 
element of lying and deceit. In almost every station we find the 
waiting-room walls covered with these advertisements, some of 
them in costly frames and protected by glass. An immense 
sum must be expended annually inkeeping up these advertise- 
ments. With what object? To increase the passenger traffic ; 
to bring before fhe traveling public the names of roads that 
might otherwise be passed by unnoticed. Is there sufficient 
traffic attracted by these advertisements to pay their cost? I 
think not, and am not alone in that opinion. The general pas- 
senger agents, who spend such moments of joy and while away 
hours of idleness in getting up these precious productions, flat- 
ter themselves, no doubt, that their incubations have hatched a 
fowl that can be plucked. Some great competing roads might, 
perhaps, benefit by advertising their routes, but even this 
is doubtful. What are their advertisements intended to do ? 
To attract traffic. Traffic cannot be attracted unless there 
be some substantial advantage which will attract, such as short- 
ness of route, speed, safety, accommodations at stations, moder- 
ation of fare, luxurious appointments, convenience of time and 
connections, etc. These are matters of which the traveling pub- 
lic desire knowledge. Do the advertisements give it? Not by 
any means. Many roads with regard to these matters are not 
able to give satisfactory, if truthful, accounts ; yet according to 
the present fashion they must advertise. Imagined necessity 
compels them to concoct soft nothings, meaningless phrases, 
slang terms, or bold, unblushing lies. The favorite advertise- 
ment is a combination one. The traveling public may be divided 
for our present purpose into three classes. 1. Those who know 
what they are about. 2. Those who do not understand how to 
seek the truth for themselves, and so take advice of their 
friends. 3. Those who are ignorant of the art of travel, and 
have no friends from whom they can seek trustworthy informa- 
tion. The man of the first class keeps in his satchel the latest 
official guide ; he has personal knowledge of many routes; he 
is constantly meeting with friends who have traveled over many 
lands and lines; he knows a thing or two; you don’t catch a 
weasel asleep ; he probably has never read one of the advertise- 
ments through; he understands that part of the business 
thoroughly. The man of the second class buys a hand-book, 
and after much consultation, many doubts and anxieties, at last 





decides upon a route and sticks to it; no advertisement will 





turn him aside from the path he has chosen. He possibly be- 
lieves that all the railroad companies have conspired to cheat 
him, to damage and pilfer his baggage, to give him only half 
the room he pays for, to start every connecting train before he 
can get aboard of it, never to stay at any place where he can 
get a meal, and, failing all other means of injury, to kill him 
outright. The man of the third class falls an easy prey to any 
scalper; he stumbles along, buys his ticket at the 
first office that runs up against him, takes the first 
train that may be going in the same direction as himself, 
nothing heeding express or accommodation; he grumbles 
little at delay or inconvenience ; he is meek and lowly; he 
probably cannot read the advertisements ; if he do his mouth is 
open wide and awe impresses his soul ; but he never looks to the 
advertisements as a guide. The third class is not a numerous 
one ; lone women and poor emigrants fill the ranks ; they fall 
an easy prey to runners. Of what avail then are advertise- 
ments? To be of any use they should show the principal towns 
on the route, the length of line, rate of fare and a condensed 
time schedule which should also show time of starting on con- 
necting roads. Attractions of scenery should be brought before 
the public in the literature of the day in a descriptive, readable 
style, not as advertisements. That extensive advertising is a 
sine qua non has come to be a commercial maxim and a true one 
generally, but at any rate railroad companies need not adopt it. 
They have nothing that they can adulterate, no spot or stain 
that they can hide, no goods that they can make more tempting 
by wrapping them up in the soft tones of a silver tongue. What 
they have to sell lies bare and naked,and will fetch no more than 
it is worth. : 

The advertisements, though useless and entravagant, perhaps 
do no positive injury ; but this cannot be said of that system, 
adopted by many roads, of sending out scalpers and runners to 
entrap the unwary. These irresponsible creatures, caring 
nothing for their own reputations, less if possible for the road 
employing them, here to-day, gone to-morrow, telling the most 
unblushing falsehoods, heartlessly deceive all whom they can. 
In Kansas City,Mo., some time ago, at one of the stations I saw 
a poor woman with three children, complaining bitterly ; she 
had come a long journey ; the man from whom she had bought 
her ticket had assured her solemnly that she would not have to 
change cars even once from the beginning to the end of her 
journey. She, poor thing, had when I saw her changed cars 
three times, been detained over night at one place, and had to 
cross an unbridged river, and would have to change 
once more before reaching the end of her weary travel. This 
was a bad case, yet only a sample of what may be met in those 
regions pretty often. A system admitting of such practices is 
a disgrace to the managements permitting it, and is of no real 
benefit. 

Lying, no doubt, sounds a harsh word. The authors of these 
meretricious advertisements may feel insulted and ‘‘ scorn the 
insinuation,” Let me say, then, I attribute no habits of men- 
dacity in aught relating to them personally. This commercial 
lying is so well understood, say they, that no harm is done. 
Well, if it is so well understood that nobody is deceived, of what 
use are the advertisements? Why lie just for the fun of the 
thing? But itis evident that if they do deceive any, it must be 
just that class of mankind whom it is the greatest cruelty to de- 
ceive—the poor, the ignorant, the friendless. 

Advertisements are, of course, to a certain extent necessary, 
but they should be placed judiciously and be made up sensibly. 
If time can be spared, a hasty perusal of Lindley Murray might 
give some new ideas on the subject. The indiscriminate plas- 
tering of walls with hideous posters, awkward attempts at slang 
witticisms, and such tricks, might as well be discarded. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Railroad Literature. 





To Tae Eprror oF THE RariRoaD GAZETTE : 

I think it would add very much to the pleasure and enjoyment 
of “ Riding in a Pullman Car” if something was done to improve 
the character of the reading matter in the shape of books and 
papers sold on our trains. Returning from the West by one of 
the leading through routes a few weeks ago, I had occasion to 
spend Sunday on the train, and, having exhausted my own stock 
of reading matter and other resources for passing away the 
time, I applied to the train newsboy with a view to obtain 
something for Sunday reading. The following isa selection 
from the list of works he presented for me to choose from : 
“Julia Clark, or the Life of a Bad Woman,” “The Trunk Mys- 
tery,” ‘Sylvie, the Courtesan’s Daughter,” “Aldace, or Be- 
trayed to Shame,” and a lot more of the same style. No doubt 
many of your readers have, time and again, had some or all of 
these gems offered to them. For the information of those who 
have not, I might say that they are all of a class which are de- 
scribed on the cover as “ thrilling,” “interesting,” etc. They 
are full of assignations, murders, seductions, etc., and are, it is 
needless to say, of a tendency that is immoral and degrading in 
the extreme, and quite unfit to be brought into any decent aid 
respectable family circle. 

I do not know what supervision, if any, the railroad comya- 
nies exercise over the stock of the news-venders on trains, but it 
is certainly the duty of every company to see that their passen- 
gers are not subjected to the annoyance of having such disgust- 
ing literature as that I have mentioned thrust upon them, and 
if it is not practicable to do so generally, surely it can be done on 
Sundays. AGENT. 

[Our correspondent should report such a case as this 
to the General Superintendent of the railr ed on which 
it eccurred. Railroad officers cannot be expected to 
watch over the morals of the passengers they carry, but 
they are bound to take care that their cars are not turned 
inte shops for the sale of vile literature. There are plenty 
of creatures, on cars as elsewhere, who will buy such 
filth, and the average newsboy will sell what there is a 
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demand for and what he can make a profit on. But it is 
culpable negligence ior managers to permit this; and 
though very probably they don’t know what is sold in 
their cars, they ought to know. We suggest an inspec- 
tion. It is no part of the duty of managers to prohibit 
the purchase of what is in bad taste, but that which is 
unmistakably vile should be kept out of the cars. And 
such an inspection should be more severe than that of 
the law ; for on cars the books and papers are thrust into 
fore the notice of the passengers, while in shops they are 
not likely to be troubled by them unless they ask jor 
them. But we believe the nuisance would soon be 
abated if it were frequently or even occasionally com- 
plained of to the proper authorities. Half-a-dozen letters 
from responsible parties concerning any abuse will do very 
much toward abating it—Eprror Rarroap GazEtrE. ] 


Duties and Neglect of Duty of Roadmasters. 








To THE Eprror or THE RaILRoAD GAZETTE: 

Ihave noticed in several numbers of the RarLRoap GazETTE 
recently that the question is asked, What is the cause of so 
many accidents? and while some express one idea and some 
another, the question remains unanswered, as no two parties 
seem to agree on any one point. NowI believe that a majority 
of railroad men will agree with me, that nine-tenths of all acci- 
dents that occur are caused by carelessness. How can it be 
otherwise when so many incompetent persons are placed as the 
custodians of life and property. I have spent seventeen years 
in laying railroad track, and I have long since made up my mind 
that one of the parties most responsible for accidents is the road- 
master. But though this officer’s responsibility is fearful, I 
have been surprised to see how frequently he does not realize 
it. Nine times out of ten an incompetent person is appointed 
roadmaster, one who actually does not know whether his track 
is in order or out of order. 

I have never yet in my long experience as a railroad man 





ard axles, as indicated by the dotted lines, and returning it to 
the Secretary, you will aid the Committee in accomplishing 
what they have in view. 

It is also desirable to know, at least approximately, how many 
of your standard axles are now in use on your road. Please 
give the number as near as you can in the appropriate blank 

low. Yours very respectfully, 

LzeanpeR Garey, Secretary, 

Morrisania, New York. 
JOSEPH JONES, 
I. W. Vaw Houten, 

Leanper Garey, A. STEINBACH, 

Cc, A. Surrs. 

Committee. 

OOD a casiininccnncacachecsoracradsrgpioecarees 
Number of standard passenger car axles of the dimensions 

given, in use on the above road... ..... 0... 66... c eee ees 
Number of standard freight car axles of the dimensions 

given, in use on the above road 





Report of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 





This company operates 1,377 miles of railroad, of which it 
owns about 950 miles, the remainder being leased. The direc- 
tors report as follows the receipts and expenditures for the last 
half year of 1871 : 

1870. 1871. 

The gross receipte upon the whole undertaking, 
including the Buffalo and Champlain lines have 
mn. 


", 


SERN TOA. SUID. «0.56600 660d 530s tens bepcencensnocectaciestbese £935,341 
Deduct— 
Ordinary expenses (being at the rate of 59.70 per 
cent., aga‘nst 67.12 of the corresponding half of 
Ge, ORION, vccncnccocensccsaneses 246005000 567 
The renewals, &c.. of the permanent way 
and works in the half-year debited to 
es IPOD. v0 0.00ks c0neccdness dee cecesocnsece 54,157 
—-— _ 712,724 


Leaving an available balance earned in the half-year oon 


I Re ee ee eee 617 
Less amount of sundry expenditure, as per revenue 

BONE cece cee socecebvccesssecersccce cbeceoes 540 

£124,877 £179,077 

8,284. . Deduct loss on American currency................ 18,183 

£116,593 £160,894 


To this sum of £160,894 has to be added the balance carried 
from the net revenue account of last half year of £18,311, mak- 





| branch of our business. 


of the road, since the last dividend was declared (January 1, 
1871), have been as follows : 


For the year endin ey Dy BOAR ccccccscccccsocesecces 561 65 
For the quarter ending April 1, 1872................s.e005 175,561 74 
TN sas s'n00sn0dncndns <eprenasngendsonsendeoenneses $421,223 39 


Out of these earnings a dividends of five per cent. has been 
declared, payable April 8. 


The cash assets of the company amount to..... ........ $850,023 00 
From which deduct— 
Dividends, payable April8................... $350,000 00 
Interest due April 10............ 0. csc eens cues 1€0,000 
Due Government of Colombia for subsidies... 105,000 00— 555,000 00 
BORIRMOD. 20. cccccccrcesccee sascnosenconcconcncecese $295,023 00 


In addition, the company own five steamers in the Cen- 
tral American trade, with steam-tuge, launch, etc., in 


Panama, worth at a moderate valuation................ ,000 00 
Rea] estate in the city of Panama, and one-half of islands 
in the bay Of PARAMA, COBE......cccccccrcccsccccccccees 73,000 00 


sens lands on the Isthmus, about 300,000 acres, of uncertain 
value. 

The road is in good order, and fully equipped. 

The directors congratulate the stockholders on the improve- 
ment in the business and re of the company. From the 
opening of the Overland Railroad our receipts declined rapidly 
until the latter part of 1870 and commencement of 1871, when 
they were barely sufficient to cover the working expenses, sub- 
sidy and interest. The loss is almost entirely on the California 
There was a moderate loss caused by 
the opening of the Magellan line, which was about balanced by 
a gain in the Central American trade. 

To meet the loss on California business referred to, special 
efforts were made to divert shipments from sailing vessels, es- 

cially from England and the Continent, going around Cape 

orn—reduced tariffs of through rates were adopted and new 
agents appointed. As a result, our a have gradually in- 
creased, so that the first three months of 1872 amount in gross 
to $427,286, against $271,000 for the corresponding months of 
1871—and this without very great help from the diversion of 
California gouds to the Isthmus, caused by the “‘ snow blockade” 
on the Union Pacific road. This result would have been still 
more favorable had not the China trade, which was becoming 


ye been cut off in the fall of 1870 by the arrangement 
of th 


e Pacific Mail Steamship Company, under which all these 
shipments were turned to the Overland road. In the matter of 
diverting goods from sailing vessels by the Horn route, therv is 
still a wide field for effort. 

There are at the present time a larger number of connectin 
lines running to the Isthmus ports thanever before. Some o 
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een a track-master walking over his line of road, and it is sel- | 
dom that he is seen passing over bis road in a hand-car; but 
he is frequently seen passing over the road comfortably seated 
in the best coach in the train, and once in a great while he may | 
be seen standing on the platform of the rear coach, traveling 
at the rate of twenty and often thirty miles an hour, as he is 
generally found on the train making the best time. I ask, what | 
does he know about the state of his track, traveling at this rate ? | 
Nothing. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I know you will agree with me that no | 
man should ever be placed in this responsible position who | 
is not a thoroughly practical track man. He should never . 
be allowed to take charge of more than sixty miles of 
track, and he ought to walk over his track at least once 
every week, and carefully examine the ties, see that they 
are equally spaced, see that the rail lies equally on each 
and every tie; see that the spikes are driven uniformly 
and hold the iron tight to the ties ; see that the ties are all 
kept properly bedded up, so that the iron cannot spring up and 
down when a train passes over ; see that no water is allowed to 
remain about the ties or on the road-bed, and that no defective 
tie is allowed to remain under the iron; see that the track is 
kept in proper line, and that his section bosses never get it out 
of line ; see that the joints are perfect, with not too muca space 
for expansion, nor yet too little; see that his section bosses 
thoroughly understand their business, and realize the great 
responsibility resting upon them. When track-masters do this, 
then, and not till then, will we cease to hear the inquiry, Why 
do so many accidents occur? Then the public mind may be at 
rest, and there will be some degree of safety for life and prop- 
erty. No disease can be cured until its cause is removed ; and 
in all cases of imperfections, to remove them, you must begin 
at the bottom. E. G. Hareut, 

Master Track Layer. 








Interchangeable Parts for Cars. 





Those of our readers who have anything to do with the re- 
pairs of cars will be glad to learn that the Car Builders’ Associa- 
tion have commenced a systematic effort to establish a standard 
for those parts of cars which require frequent renewal. The 
following circular has just been issued by them. It is proposed, 
when the desired information is obtained, to arrangeall the 
dimensions of the axles in a tabular form, so that accurate com- 
parisons can be made of the different sizesin use: 

The want of uniformity in those parts of cars which are most 
subject to wear and bi e is 80 serious an evil that the Mas- 
ter Car Builders’ Association have determined to try to estab- 
lish some standard form and size for axles and oil-boxes. Asa 


P step, they desire to learn the dimensions of the 
axles which are now used on different roads for new cars. 


marking on the engraving below the dimensions of your 





ing a total balance of £179,205; from this, however, has to be 
deducted the amount of postal and military revenue due for the 


| half year to the postal bondholders of £17,025, leaving the bal- 
| ance of £162,180 applicable for the following payments, viz.: 


Car hire (including Gating Send and maintenance 





and repairs of 700 chan; ie gauge Cars).......... £40,070 
Interest, &c., paidon lands....... 10... ..s00. seeees £1,648 
“on mortgage to Bank of Upper Canada..... 4,424 
** on loans, bankers’ balances, promissory 
notes, European exchange, &c........... 1,815 
“on British American Land Company's de- 
WENN: cotch. shcnkedssebobeogevensscqe 616 
on Montreal Seminary debentures......... ° 610 
on Island Pond debentures,................ 2,700 
Half-yearly installment on Portland sinking fund.... 2,568 
Contribution to Chicago Fire Fand.,. ............. 1,000 . 
15.387 
Atlantic & St. Lawrence lease (in iull)............... 502 
Detroit line lease (im full) ....... 0... cccccceccccceees 11,250 
Montreal & Champlain Railway Company........... 13,706 
OED BOO IA 5o so didnseccarcssscccdcceses 500 
——_ 81,958 
First equipment bond interest. .. .................. 15,000 
second - MD  (envhtnsasbesedoese 8,115 
Balance carried forward.......... ..ccccsescecsecess 1,650 
Mss rined 0040 sennbug este | Aphhbhebinunt vant £162,180 


Comparing this half year with the corresponding pe: 

1870, the receipts show an increase of £141,601, or 17.84 
per cent. There was an increase in the receipts from nger 
traftic of £15,997, or 5.18 per cent.; and from frei ht traffic of 
£125,462, or 25.93 per cent. The total number of passengers 
carried was 961,432, against 937,879, and the tonnage of freight 
was 789,231, against 691,301. The average receipt ing gad 
ger was 6s. 1d., against 5s. 11d., and per ton of freight, 15s. 5d., 
against 14s. 

The large decrease in the proportion of expenses to receipts 
is largely due to a transfer of the charges for car-hire to the 
interest account. Including this with the working expenses 
we have the proportion 64 per cent. in 1871 against 67.12 in 
1870. This reduction in the cost of working is accounted for by 
the improved condition of the road and rolling-stock. There 
was an increase of about 450,000 miles, or about 14 per cent., in 
train mileage. Just one-tenth of the track was renewed during 
the year—a moderate proportion—and 53 of the 137.7 miles 
with steel rails, making 109 miles of steel rails now in the 
track. This is about one-tenth of that part of the line where 
the traffic is sufficient to make steel economical. 

There is an addition to the capital account of £452,034, chiefly 
by the funding of the interest of the preferred bonds and 
stocks. This increase in capital account is against an increase 
of about £44,000 in net receipts. 


riod of 








Panama Railroad Report. 


The following is the annual report of the directors of this 
company, presented at the annual meeting in New York on the 
ist instant. The road is 47} miles long, and at last reports had 
15 locomotives, 23 passenger and 131 freight cars : 

The directors take pleasure in reporting that the net earnings 


| $30,000 


these lines propose adding to their service during the coming 
‘ear. 

* To encourage emigration to California and other ports on the 
Pacific, low rates of fare for steerage passengers have been 
adopted, in connection with the various steamer lines. Ar- 
rangements have recently been made to extend the Central 
American line (which is owned by the company) to five ports in 
Mexican States north of Guatemala, the Mexican Government 
having granted the company a favorable contract, with subsidy 

rannum. During the past winter the trustees of the 
sinking fund have paid out of their fund sterling bonds to the 
amount of $958,875. The amount of bonds now outstanding is 


| £578,150, or $2,890,750, none maturing earlier than 1897, except- 


ing the small amount of £19,350, which falls due in 1875. e 
trustees of the sinking fund still hold securities to the value of 
$325,000, which, with accumulations and moderate annual ap 
ropriations, will retire all the bonds at maturity. Although, 
m conses beyond their control, the stock of the company has, 
within the past three years, a a severe and painful re- 
vulsion, oa the directors (some of whom were connected with 
the inception of the enterprise) cannot but look back with pride 
and pleasure to the fact that, since the organization of the com- 
pany in 1849, $20,090,000 have been returned in dividends to the 
stockholders. While no such exceptionally profitable results 
can now be looked forward to, yet the directors cannot but 
hope — there is still a future of fair remuneration to those in- 
terested. 


Great Western Railway Report. 

This company, during the half year ending December 31, 
1871, worked 372 miles of road, and during nine months of that 
time 48 miles more, making an average for the half year of 
about 388 miles. Of this it owned about 300 miles, The direc- 
tors report the receipts and expenditures for the half year as 
follows : 





COORD SOOTED, 0. oe coccccccccccscdvccccpessoceoce cccsooss 27,351 
Working expenses, including renewals and all charges...... 313,636 
TN ncaws accedénceansdsnctocnspesoseadsuser-powoekt £213,715 
From which is deducted— 
Tmterest OR BERET... 2... ccccccscccscccccccs cocccese 379 
Discount and charges on conversion of American 
GRITORET onc cccs 0 ccvccccccccesepcccebsesoceces® ove 27,819 
Amount set aside for renewal of ferry steamers...... ' 
Loss on working the Erie & Niagara Railway........ ly 
Alteration of gauge account—proportion charged this 
BOM POOR... ccccsccsccccsdsssgecgheéddavesscoctggess 100 
Amount paid for repairs and compensation Nith 
River Bridge accident account. .........-...+-++++++ 5,994 
Vote of shareholders to Chicago Fire Relief Fund.... 1,000 
, 88,874 
BOAR. wcccccsccccccvccceccetcsscccvsccesccsesepcccccces 
Add profit on working Galt & Guelph Railway 
Add ce of interest account. .............6seee eee 
Profit on half year’s working. ............-+sesseeeesensenees 
Add surplus from last year..............-.++es 
DOOR 20s cndacacecas cosccccevicccesoccegesacosveccccs e 
The aggregate revenue receipts (exclusive of Galt @ 
Guelph), compared with the ding half year, exhibita 





increase of £83,003, as follows: Increase in way passenger 
frafiic, £10,148 ; through freight 


passenger traffic, £9,391; way 
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and live stock traffic, £28,342; h freight and live stock trat- LOCOMOTIVE REPORTS, JANUARY, 1872. 
fic, £32,958; mails and express ht, £2,119; rents, £50; 
total, £83.00: Master Mechanics of all American railroads are invited to send us their monthly reports for this table. 
» £83,003, 
This increase is at the rate of 19 per cent. The increase in | ————— — = ——— 
expenses, including renewals, was £46,155, or 173 per cent., and | Y ws | MILEAGE. | No. or Miuxs | Cost per Mizz, 1x Cents. AVERAGE Cost 
these expenses were 59.47 per cent of the receipts, compared ee 26 || epee | ae a Ra ee ea 
with 60.19 in 1870 ; 57.87 in 1869; and 49.55 in 1868. The large WPe|8si 2 | = | 2 | so | sl ol vil el sielelel 3 aie 
increase in the proportion of expenses under the present man- esis aiken e/5 || | Zz . & bi 2! & | 3 5 g g Ba E g $ - 
agement being due to great improvements in the road and roll- j } > |8 5) E Be | = || S| & & || Fi: & = \es Vig ai. 3 
ing stock, and being accompanied bya large increase in net as \ :§ 351 g = 4 s) 9) Bie: i: ]: 2 BS) : 2 13 S 
well as gross receipts, the legitimate result of increased capa- | 2 |: 3 || : | §€ > g | : > /i lg By : g gis 
city. There has been, however, a considerable addition to the | : 3 : g|| : 2] 34 ee FE: 3 }iq: |B]: 
capital account also by the making of these improvements, that | —— ae ed ee nt e|ele 
for the half year amounting to £284,410; but of this £126,539 Burlington & Missouri, River weeeerene 58|| 38,861) 74,945) 30,600 lees 32.5 49.23|12.09|| 6.79|10.64 0.81 | 7.94 -.18 3.50 | 3.40) .. 
P - - evelan: ec cs co ues ccccnve 74) ee ee} eo» . e. «+ /21.85)| 5.53) 4,93 0.69) ..| 7.30/18. o- oe] ee 
was expended in new lines, and £80,175 for 13 new locomotives, Chicago, Rk. Island & Pacific (Ill. Div.) 49) asa 144,5°6| 6,774 193,199) 41.95 16.58|| 3.42] 7.43'0.58 “I 6.69| 18.12 
50 new platform cars, 239 new box cars, the increased cost of re- ng a = “ (lowa Div.) | | 94|| 69,564) 134,566) 29,395 233,525) 37.13 14.54 5.15] 8.44.0.65) ..| 7.04/21.28 
lacing BO Sour-sehnabed ba by th Sas ill h Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati &'| | | | 
placing our-w. e x cars by the same number of eight- Indianapolis...........++ weeseee veees 397 103|| 59,432) 191,964) 77,036 328,162 |36.80) -+|23.16}| 5.03}10.870.50| ..| 6.96/23.36]|4.00 = 
wheeled cars; 6} miles of new sidings, and the cost over iron of | Chicago, Buriinzton & Quincy......../ 771-5 | 159, 1s i ioe eels [10.24]10.06 1.07] ..| 7.08138.91114.00 | 6.08). 
4,000 tons of steel rails used in renewals. The increase in net | Illinois Central {Iitinels Divisions)... 708.25 149) 97,619) 320,736 6a.911 497,266 ‘31-73 3.12.86) | 1-75 6.33'0.68| ..| 6.20 20.96 1.90 | £30 0.50 
; : . a ¥ : owa Divisions)...... 32 928 | \ J .423}|36.92| ..|18.63|| 7-41] 7,070.55) ..| 6. -53}|2. -50/0.50 
earnings was £36,848, but no increase in the rate of divi- | Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston.|} .. | 19|| 23/597| 12, 6/327 _41,981|\68.37  ..\26.14 | 2:29] 6.08 0.52| :.| 8.09 16.98||3.83 | 5.00]. 
dendis made. Louisville & Nashville..............0+ on 8) 59,030| 115,380) 6,060 190,470} ..|__..|12.03|| 7-57|12.04/0.69/0.76) 9.30/30.36//4,20 | 3.50] .. 
‘ “ : . Memphis, Clarksville & Louisville..... oe 7 3,456, 5,668 2,430, 11,554) -+|27,00} 9.60|| 8.93|10.00 0.80,2.66| 9.34 31.73 rae 2.70 ° 
The following comparative statement of traffic receipts is | Memphis & Ohio..............0.0..000+ ++ | 20|| 19,134) 24,871) 4,337) 48,342|/ ..|36,60/10.10|| 9.95] 9.55 0.91)1.11) 9.59/31.1]| 3.50] .. 
made: ‘ a CP hiclohis Divisdeny: ee oil ensitl ae ee ie a = .+|; 7-80)11.40 1.80) “+ 6.50 a ° rr 
ennsylvania e ivision). - 26) 570) 176 5 303, 07 --/17.01|| 4.90) 5.800.80) ..) ../10. ee ee ° 
P Half-years ending January 31. & Middle Seetsenh....... -» | 113|| 54,368| 248,751 9/257 312,376||28.08| -.|22.12|| 5.20) 6.800.70| ..| ..'12.70]| 2. a 
assenger Traffic— 1872. 1871. “ Pittsburg Div., &. End.) | ++ | 7O|| 11,080) 135,737, 1,680) 148,497//22.91| ../12.29|| 7.80] 7.90/1.10) ..| ..|16.80 | nie 
iis 26sec versiegunssanpecsmieeneussaal $442,117 00 $390,520 87 a i Div., W. End.)}| | 106|| 59'411| 164, 11,886 235,930)/31.34| ..|16.18|| 7.60, 6.400.90' ..|  ../14.90 ee] 
Re TE RT 451,568 71 405,864 01 - Tyrone Division)....... 26) 1,.290| 35,673} 3,036) 49,999'|27.62) ../23.47 2.1| 6.90:0.80| ..| ..| 9.80 eel 
(West Penp’a Div.)......| | ‘ 19|| 16,675) 23,821; 2,551, 43,047 /40.92| ..|27.93|| 3.20] 4,600.60 ..| ..| 8.40 me 
DORR... 0005 sepevescreccvevecserece $893,685 71 $796,384 88 ¥e (Lewistown Division)...||_ .. 9|| 4,020| 8,754 889| _13,663,|53.83) ../20.08|| 9.40 3.700.720 ..|  ..|13.80 eo] 
Freight Traffic— Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chic. (E. Div} |lae"- 138}| 80,914) 299,012 9,446, 389,372 40.78| --|14.44)| 3.99) 5,77/0.84 1.73) 7.27)19.60]| .. ee} 
wean $591,044 64 $453,202 95 “ as.. * _ (W. Div.)| |280 95|| 83,013) 204,367, 18,851, 306,231 |88.10/25.00|38.00)| 1.80/11.700.60 ..| 6.90/21.10]/2.50 | 3.25) .. 
a... .c.o 7034 382 03 873.986 7 | Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg en || 4. | ..|| 28,470] 20,926) 11,260! 60,596 |36.92/36,49|23.98|| 5.14/11.42 0.51 6.96|33.93]| .. a are 
1094, St. Lonia, Kansas City & Northern. ..||582.9 | 66|| 66, 09) 126.076 53.360 245,845 |38.40|  ..|16.80|| 8.10} 8,300.50 6.30|23.20}|2.87%| 3.50) .. 
: Pere Marquette........seee.e0s 430) 7 ++ |53. e 28) 8,48/0, x ee . e 
Total $1,695,426 67 «$1,827,189 73 ere Marque | | 26|| 30.227] 32,558 16,430 79,215 | (53 66|32.33 | 3 sal 8.48)0.64 6.14 18.54 4.50 
Recess, GE, mails and express == = ————— = = 
EGS. ov ccecvesonsvcomensees coocecee 67,780 41 57,430 94 ‘ 
. The Superintendent reports that 9,531 passenger and 2,608 | starts his bag so that it arrives in Boston Friday morning. If if 
= traffic earnings. ase eee yo veer As freight trains passed over the road during the year. There . to be sent by way * nie 1 A +e gone bea sg ge oO 
© average recei| r wa mger per mile were 2. 9 519 . : : pi né morning trains; if by the Boston & any route, it may 
equi aa ze pe heat ward pe al tept were 2,512,840 passengers carried, their aggregate mileage being | j.sve at 3p. m., which will carry it to Chicago b ” Sunday 
" beige ae heseppladge ailing 3 And per | 75,313,593 miles. There was no accident to any passenger, and | morning. No Pacific express trains depart on Sunday, so the 
through passenger, 2.256 against 2.304 in 1870. The average 


receipts per mile per ton of way freight were 3.254 against 3.340 
in 1870; and of through freight, 1.223 against 1.369 in 1870. 

The working expenses per train mile were 4s. 8d. against 4s. 
6$d. in 1870, 4s, 94d. in 1869, and 4s, 33d. in 1868. 

“The condition of the roadway may be stated as excellent, 
enabling trains to be run with great regularity. The use of 
steel rails continues to prove very satisfactory. Of the 229 
miles of main line, 79 miles are laid with steel rails, and it is 
proposed, during the year 1872, to add about 80 miles more of 
steel track, and. in 1873 to relay the remainder of the main 
line, 70 miles, with steel rails. the 3ist January the whole 
of the company’s car-stock had been converted to the 4ft. 84in. 
gauge, but the third rail, affording also the 5ft. Gin. gauge, is 
still —_ down between London and Hamilton, 76 miles, on 
which torun the broad-gauge locomotives until they can be 
sold or are worn out.” . 

The directors report that the Erie Company’s branch to Sus- 
pension Bridge has been of great value, and that the relations 
of that company with the Great Western ‘cannot fail to be 
improved by the recent reorganization of the Erie board.” 
They close by saying: ‘‘ The directors have the satisfaction of 
stating that the Great Western Railway of Canada is in every 


tor sixteen years no passenger has lost life or limb on this com- 
pany’s trains, 25,405,708 passengers having been carried by it 
during that time. 

SHORE LINE DIVISION. 

The statement of the receipts of the Shore Line Railroad, 
leased by this company, shows that jor the eleven months end- 
ing with September the receipts from passengers were $236,- 
201.84; from freight, $63,925.72; miscellaneous, $20,644.73—a 
total of $320,772.29. The expenses and rent for the same 
period were $269,320.66, showing a balance of $51,451.63. A 
note says : ‘It is proper, however, to state that the supply of 
steel rails for the last season did not arrive in time to go into 
the account, and, taking into consideration this and other items 
of expense, it is safe to assume that this road earned just about 
sufficient to pay the rent and expenses.” 

CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET. 


Debdtor. 

Railroad, in: lauding the franchise, right of way, grad 
ing, masonry, bridging, fencing, superstructure, iron, 
station houses, shops, fixtures, machinery, engineer- 
ing, interest, discount on bonds, etc $..143,480 04 








) 


bag must lie over until Monday morning, arriving at Omaha 
Tuesday morning and San Francisco 8:30 p. m. Saturday. 


{Here ‘‘Reversible Check” is at fault. There is an express 
train from Chicago to Council Bluffs every Sunday, the three 
routes alternating in running a train on which tickets by either 
of the three are good on that day. The railroad guides show 
this, however, only in the case of the Chicago & Northwestern, 
with whose time-table is a note saying, “The 10:15 a. m. train 
from Chicago runs daily, except Sunday, but every third week 
leaves daily.”—Epttor RatLRoaD GAZETTE. ] 


Had Mr. Clark been at all familiar with the business, or had 
sufficient sense to examine a “guide,’ or sought information 
from some one better ‘“‘posted” than himself in the running of 
trains, he would have known that he started his traveling-bag 
on the only day in the week which would bring it to Chicago on 
Sunday, and thereby lose twenty-four hours in time. 

He ought to have known that a passenger, or a — of bag- 
gage properly checked and attended to at terminal points, leav- 
ing Boston in either morning train via New York, or 3 p. m. via 
Albany, on any day of the week, excepting Friday, will arrive in 
San Francisco at 8:30 p.m. on the same day of the next week, 
This is done day after day and week after week regularly with- 











Equipment: engines and cars .............005 900,00 00 | out any special “fuss” being made over it, and in all cases bag- 
respect a sound property. The condition of its permanent way — —-. seceeeseeers areas schuanacenecvevecnanecens ‘ apand 7 gage travels upon the same train with the passengers, mails, 
j ; ; ermanent improvement and adGditions................ +364,098 ¢ 6 sid +“ be i 
and rolling stock, with its narrow-gauge track throughout and | Materials and ee re 209,433 22 a ond uo" seepet beg’ "vr “osepet Seayee, Nay = — 
its established connections in the United States, will enable it to “~g . ** Shore Line Division............ 59,140 57 | — he po _— 4 regular a, pene _ how Penitable 
claim its full share of the inexhaustible traffic flowing from the | Cash in bank, due from agents, connecting roads and carpet bag will never proceed, beyond the station in Bosto 
Western States to the Atlantic seaboard.” 8 IE 50 novices. wecnens sce <tlsisuatnnehastenes 1,208,497 08 onal. Mr Clark rectal yor we “ 4 pate the city himeectf - 
h i i etn . gi MUNN 5 x Assn cece chee. axe Socahee ec ub etest $9,092,304 88 | The time selected for this experiment by Mr. Clark is 
bass ——— ie & Usted tho dinestars of the ree: anal : most inauspicious one. Had he paid any attention to the cur- 
Thomas Dakin, Cree Church lane, London, President ; Gilson Cuatlied eteck: Gna0) chaos B+ ae . rent news of the day he might have known of the existing diffi- 
Homan, Esq., Sandford House, Kirkstall, near Leeds, Vice- | “*? * 30,000 shares 50 one cent. paid f*""*"r*" $7,500,000 00 | culties and ‘‘dead lock” in the way of transfers between Council 
President. Hon, John Carling, M. P., London, Ontario, Can- | Bonds payable December 1, 1868, past due...-.......... 2,000 00 miner ere le ps > ae a an ye ue bag mouee Be a 
: . “ nds able Uctober 1, 1875, six per cent. coupons Ost 3 ong overboard i r— 
ada; Thomas Faulconer, No. 66 New Finchley road, N. W. ; due on et April and ist October. ' . piwakee sa uean “a ..- 1,059,500 00 | left to tell the tale. 
Edward H.Grecn, Esq., No. 22 Old Broad street, London ; M. | Coupon interest and dividends unpaid........... ...... $2,695 00 
K. Jesup, Esq., New York ; Donald MacInnes, Esq., Hamilton, ee ee March pay roll and balances due 961.988 57 a 
Ontaria, Canada; Hon. William Macmaster, Senator, Toronto, | Credit balance Shore Line Division... 0... a PERSONAL 
Ontario, Canada; Paul Margetson, Esq., Clapham Common ; DE MEDnc- Geamnnesdcseutsis sebvectonwensseaak 1,080,359 68 : . 
George Smith, .Esq., No. 23 Albemarle street, W.; William IE nyc dpe actnnnesn :Aleaaie tenes bake n a aie $9,992,394 88 


Weir, Esq., No. 10 Princess Terrace, Dowanhill Gardens, Glas- 
gow. 








Report of the New York & New Haven Railroad. 





This company’s road is 62 miles long, extending from New 
Haven eastward to Williams’ Bridge, on the New York & Har- 
lem Railroad, by which latter line it enters New York. 

The following is a summary of the report for the year ending 
September 30, 1871, to be submitted to the stockholders at their 
annual meeting, May 16. The fiscal year heretofore has closed 


with the month of March, so comparisons cannot easily be 
made : 


The income of the fiscal year was : 





Checking Baggage from New Brunswick to San 
Francisco. 





In a recent number of the Boston Hvening Traveller, the toul- 
lowing was published : 


A Carpet Bac on rts TRAvELS.—In order to test the shortest 
time in which the trip from St. John to San Francisco and re- 
turn can be made, Mr. Clark, General Baggage Agent of tho 
European & North American Railroad, yesterday morning dis- 
patched a carpet bag, checked No. 105, from St. John, N. B., 
with instructions to baggage masters to push it forward as 
rapidly as possible, taking note of the time of its arrival and 
departure. Agents of the Associated Press are requested to 
ov notice of its progress. It passed through Bangor, Me., last 
night. : 


—After Mr. C. F. Hatch, late General Superintendent 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, left 
Cleveland for Boston, the employees late under his control 
sent him a magnificent Jurgensen watch and chain, set of 
diamond solitaire shirt studs, and for his wife a puir of 
solitaire ear-rings, the whole costing $2,700 ; and the gifts 
were accompanied by a most flattering letter. 


—Hon. R. D. Harrison, who was appointed Commis- 
sioner of Railroads and Telegraphs of the State of Ohio a 
few months ago, to succeed Hon. George B. Wright, now 
Vice-President of the Atlantic & Great Western Railroad 
Company, died on the 22d inst., after an illness of four 
weeks. He was a leading politician in his State. 


—On the night of April 22, Colonel H. L. McComb, 
President of the Southern Railroad Association, was 


| EELS REAR IEOR RE 2,027 0 robbed at the hotel at Granada, Miss., of his diamonds, 
zeems transportation of mails and express.... ......... 112,887 46 | This called out a correspondent signing himself “A Reversible} q gold watch, $1,200 in gold and some currency, the 
WOM CURSE COENEN. ns eneven seusuy suecnenes ence eners 39,887 18 | Check,” who thinks that if this is true Mr. Clark must be more | whole being valued at several thousand dollars. 
TOtA)....00...sssecceessesssrcecsesesesserenoneeres $2,358,926 88 | ignorant of the business than a general baggage agentought/ _ 3 p Farley has resigned his position as Superin- 
The expenditures were : to be. He says : : tendent of the Iowa Divisi:n of the lLllinois Central 
PI, Cy 5 Scan snctens cicaaeanstuadianumaeae $1,214,294 06 ; if Mr. Clark is a general 


Leaving a balance of................ 


ciaonediw tens eel $1,144,632 82 
From which amount is deducted for— 






To begin at the ay omen, gage 
agent he ought to know that the Union and Central Pacific 
roads will not allow any Eastern line to check baggage over 
theirs. This is positive and peremptory. Then he also ought 


Railroad, intending, it is reported, to devote himself 
more closely to the Dubuque Southwestern, of which he 
is both President and Superintendent. 


Taxes....... ot a —~ = saeas Uh aoe Santon y= a a oe —Mr. Charles 8. Abercrombie has resigned his position 
Loss sustained by W. Bemen’ bagg: -e whatsoever from St. John beyond this city; here his = —— of a Mail — ~~ Comp we 
——_———__ 295,967 20 | bag will stick, unless some one presents a duplicate to check | 82@ received comp imentary resolutions from tne di- 





ape eer mPa my 2k are ean ee $848,665 62 
Besides earnings, the sum of $750,000 was received for a new 
issue of stock, and there was expended for permanent improve- 
ments (real estate, new iron bridges, steel rails, etc.), $1,364,- 
098. Two 5 per cent. dividends were paid on the stock. 

The consolidation ot this company with the Hartford & New 
Haven, under the name .of. the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company, has been authorized by law, and an 
agreement to that effect. will soon. be submitted to the stock- 
holders. 

The renewal of the track with steel rails is to be completed in 
the summer of 1878, 


No. 105, to relieve the terminal company from responsibility. 
Then his waif must be transferred to—say the station of the 
Boston & Albany Railroad—for which there is no system pro- 
vided, and there be rechecked to Council Bluffs; there, a du- 
plicate check presented, the bag transferred to Omaha and be 
again checked—to destination. 

For the sake of a case, let us suppose he had simply et 
his bag to San Francisco instead of checking it to , and 
that the various agents at terminal points would take pains to 
“push it through ”—which, by the way, is more than doubtful 
—what could he possibly gain beyond that which is done daily 
with tons of through baggage? He seems to require that these 
agents shall “ push” ahead more rapidly than the 
trains travel, without specifying how it is to be done. 

In further evidence as to his utter ignorance of 





railway mat- 
ters, and for which there is no excuse in a railway offical, he 





rectors. 


—Geo C. Hall, for a year past ove of the directors 
of the Erie Railway Company and General Purchasing 
Agent for the company for three years and a half, died at 
his residence in Brooklyn on the 25th ult. He was a na- 
tive of Brattleboro, Vt., where he was intimate with the 
late James Fisk, Jr., and he came to the Erie when Fisk 
became a director. He was also a leading director of the 
Jefferson Car Company. 


—Mr. A. N. Towne, of Sacramento, General Superin- 
tendent of the Central Pacific Railroad, has temporarily 
vacated his office, in the hope of recovering his health, 
which has been for some time seriously impaired. 
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Editorial Announcements. 





Address.—The RatRoaD GazettE will be printed for the present 
in New York ; our printing house in Chicago having been destroyed. 
All communications, therefore, whether editorial or business, should 
be directed to the New York office. The proprietor will receive sub- 
scriptions and advertisements at his office in Chicago, Nos. 63 and 65 
South Canal street, but letters should be addressed to New York. 


Correspondence.— We cordially invite the co-operation of the rail- 
road public in affording us the material for a thorough and worthy 
railroad paper. Railroad news, annual reports, notices of appoint 
ments, resignations, etc., and information concerning improvements 
will be gratefully received. We make it our business to inform the 
public concerning the progress of new lines, and are always glad to 
receive news of them. 


Articles.— We desire articles relating to railroads, and, if acceptable, 
will pay liberally for them. Articles concerning railroad manage- 
ment, engineering, rolling stock and machinery, by men practically 
acquainted with these subjects, are espcially desired. 


Inventions.—No charge is made for publishing descriptions of what 
we consider important and interesting improvements in railroad 
machinery, rolling stock, etc.; but when engravings are necessary 
the inventor must supply them. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that we will 
entertain no proposition to publish anything in this journal for pay, 
EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give in our editorial 
columns OUR OWN opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inventions, ma- 
chinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our readers can do 80 
fully in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us to recom- 
mend them editorially, either for money or in consideration of adver- 
tising patronage. 


[RAILROADS IN NEW YORK CITY. 








While New York receives the traffic of more miles of 
railroad than any other city in the world, it is yet reache | 
directly by the trains of only three companies, two of 
which are almost identical in management, while the 
other reaches the city only by the permission of another. 
Only two railroads, the New York Central & Hudson 
River and the New York & Harlem, have tracks in the 
city. Theinsular position of the city has prevented most 
ofthe roads coming from the West from attempting to 
take their trains into the city; and these roads naturally 
are by far the most numerous, as by far the greater part 
of the country is west of New York. It is true, also, 
that most of the advantages of these railroads accrue to 
New York, although their termini are in another city 
and separated by a great, navigable stream—a 
great harbor, in fact—which enables these roads 
to unload their treight into sea-going vessels 
without moving it into New York. But it is also true 
that it is a great advantage in all traffic which involves 
the handling of merchandise of any but the most trifling 
weight, to be able to load cars as near as possible to the 
doors of the store or warehouse. So far, nearly all con- 
signments of produce are made to New York firms, 
and business connected with the trade is done in 
New York; but a very large share of the pro- 
duce so consigned never enters that city, but is 
either transferred directly from car to vessel, or is 
stored outside of the city, awaiting sale or shipment 
either to foreign or domestic consumers. And this ten- 
dency of heavy produce and goods to avoid New York 
constantly increases. Elaborate provisions are made for 
storing and handling such merchandise on the west bank 
of the Hudson, and the present indications are that 
in’ many very important branches of business 
New York will be represented only by com- 
mission houses and offices which only give or- 
ders for goods kept elsewhere. Perhaps the tendency 
is, in the main, to be encouraged. Perhaps it favors sim- 
plicity and economy. But however this may be, when 





the separation of the counting-house from the storehouse 
results in removing the latter out of New York, the re- 
sult, to that city, is disastrous. It is for its interest that 
all shipments and receipts possible should be made at its 
wharves, and that merchandise should be stored as well 
as sold within its limits, at least so long as those limits 
are extensive enough for both. 

Moreover, the separation of the lighter and costlier 
merchandise from the stations where most of it must be 
shipped to the interior by a considerable distance, over 
which it must be hauled in carts or ferried, is a disad- 
vantage the extent of which is less felt than it would be 
were not the other commercial advantages ot New 
York so great that practically it has no rival. If 
the business is done in New York at any 
rate, then the expenses, however extravagant, 
fall upon the consumer, and the merchant is less 
mindful of them. But the cartage tax is enormous, 
Its considerable reduction in many cases would put the 
city beyond the rivalry of other Atiantic ports in the few 
articles in which some of them now maintain a consider- 
able trade, and would not infrequently cheapen the cost 
of goods to the consumer. 


Of course, a reduction of the distance between 
the stores and the cars would immediately and 
directly reduce the cost of cartage, if this re- 


duction should be to the cars of many competing 
lines and not to those of one corporation only. 

The bill recently passed by the New York Legislature, 
and likely to become a law, provides that the New York 
& Harlem Railroad may have permanently the sole use 
of an entrance into the city in Fourth avenue, in which 
a costly sunken way is to be provided, partly at the ex- 
pense of the city. Moreover, it is quite probable that 
the manager of this company will have given him a char- 
ter for the construction of an underground railroad, 
which will virtually be an extension of the Harlem Rail- 
road to the lower end of the island. The proposed acts 
provide for certain limitations in the interest of the com- 
munity, but neither of them compels the companies or- 
ganized under them to admit the trains of any other cor- 
porations. They are left absolute dictators as to what 
trains shall be permitted to enter the city by this route. 

Now, it may be said, that if the ‘* Vanderbilt com- 
panies” wish to improve their property by making a 
costly entrance into the heart of the city, for their exclu- 
sive benefit, if we let them doso, and give the right to 
any other companies to make for themselves a similar 
entrance, all of them will then be on an equal foot, 
ing. But this statement is misleading. They will 
nut be on an equal footing. Passing by the fact 
that the city is required to pay a large part of the 
cost of a depressed roadway above Forty-second street, 
there remains the more important fact that it will be 
almost impossible to secure the right of way for another 
railroad in a street parallel with the Harlem, even with a 
sunken or covered way, without purchasing all the lots 
fronting on that street, at a cost of scores of millions of 
dollars; and then, doubtless, the owners of property in 
the adjoining streets would oppose the project bitterly, 
and not improbably defeat it. Again, it is extremely 
doubtful whether a second sunken or underground rail- 
road would pay. ‘If the experience with the first should 
indicate this, it would be just as impossible to obtain 
money for a second line, as an entrance for new railroads 
from the North and East, as if the laws prohibited it, 
and the old corporation would be as effectually secured 
in a monopoly of the traffic as if all other railroads were 
excluded from the city by law. 

Now it does not matter how a monopoly may be se- 
cured ; it is equally disastrous to the community whether 
it be by accident or design. It cannot be well for New 
York that one corporation should have the power to dic- 
tate whether and on what terms freight and passenger 
trains shall enter the city. It will be well for it if it be 
made a condition in the charter of any company which 
shall have power to construct a railroad, under, above or 
on the surface, from the Harlem River to the lower end 
of the city, that the trains of all railroads shall be conveyed 
over tt on equal terms. 

It is by no means certain that there will be no more 
railroads from New York to the North and East. It is 
within the range of possibility that some railroad, new or 
old, may cross the Hudson north of New York bya 
bridge, and seek an entrance into the city where alone it 
is practicable—from Westchester County. Or rather 
these things are possible—probable, indeed—if provision 
shall be made securing a way for trains from the border 
to the heart of the city. Otherwise such lines are pretty 
sure not to be built. No one is likely to waste money in 
building a railroad for New York traffic which shall not 
be able to approach nearer to the city than Morrisania, 
especially when competing roads are running trains to 
Union square or the Battery. 

A great commercial city cannot afford that. the easy 
and economical handling-and transportation of goods 


| 





should be restricted or monopolized. If only one cor- 


| poration shall be able to transport economically, we may 


be sure that the economy will redound less to the advan- 
tage of the merchants and their customers than to that of 
the corporation; if all carriers, or a large number of them, 
can avail themselves cf this economy, then the city and 
the country, as well as the corporations, will profit by it. 








THE CAR BUILDERS’ CONVENTION. 





The constitution of ‘‘ The United American Railway 
Master Car-Builders’ Association ’’ (which, by the way, is 
a very cumbrous name) provides that the meetings shall 
be held annually on the second Wednesday in June. 
This falls on the 12th of the month this year. The place 
selected last year for holding the meeting this year was 
St. Louis. Accidentally the master mechanics were 
obliged to select th same week for their annual meeting, 
which will be held in Boston. Of course this is to be 
regret ed, but it is too late to mend the matter now. 

It has been suggested that some effort should be made 
to have the same time and place selected for each 
mecting in future. This it is thought would be quite 
desirable for a variety of reasons. It would in the 
first place, if some sort of mutual understanding existed, 
enable the two associations to hold their sessions at such 
times as to enable those persons who occupy the position 
of both master mechanic and master car-builder to attend 
both conventions. To do so now requires an absence of 
two weeks, so that few feel able to attend more than one 
of the conventions. The inducement for going to either 
would, of course, be strengthened if there were two in- 
stead of only one; so that the average attendance 
would thus, probably, be very much increased. For 
various reasons a union of the societies is not 
now thought desirable, and probably the objects 
of eich are better accomplished by separate organ- 
izations than they would be if united; but all the 
advantages of a union would be gained and none lost by 
holding the conventions at the same place and time. 
There are plenty of precedents for such a practice, as, for 
example, what is known as “ anniversary week ” in Bos- 
ton and New York, when many of the religious, chari- 
table and philanthropical societies hold their annual 
meetings. The New York Zridune before us contains 
the announcements of fourteen anniversary meetings to 
ve held during the next week. The British Association 
is organized in such a way that the different branches of 
science have each a separate division, and when the 
annual meeting occurs, they hold their meetings inde- 
pendent of each other, so that any one attending the 
annual gathering has an opportunity of being present at 
the sessions of any of the departments. 


On another page we reprint two of the circulars which 
have just been sent out by one of the committees of the 
Car Builders’ Association. Oneof these is intended as 
the first step toward the compilation of a dictionary of 
terms used in car construction and repairs. That such a 
dictionary is much needed, all who have had occasion 
to order or in any way refer to the different parts of cars 
know very well. Should the plan of the car-builders be 
carried out successfully, it will be the nucleus of a 
dictionary of terms used in railroad construction and oper- 
ation, which is now very much needed and is growing 
more necessary every day. This circular has been very 
much delayed by the engravings, and as there is but little 
time before the convention meets, all who receive it 
should be as prompt as possible in making their replies. 

We also reprint another circular from the same com- 
mittee, the object of which is to obtain the information 
requisite to enable the Association to act intelligently in 
regard to the adoption of some standard forms and di- 
mensions of the parts of cars which require most fre- 
quent renewal. The first thing to be done in this direc- 
tion is the adoption of some standard for caraxles. Now 
each road, almost, has its own, which, with the inter- 
changing of cars, causes endless confusion, delay, ex- 
pense and trouble. It will, of course, require very great 
care and discretion to establish any standard, and it 
should only be done after the most careful investigation 
and comparison. If the committee will simply collect 
and arrange in a tabular form the dimensions of axles, it 
will at least supply the data from which to determine the 
best proportions for a standard axle. 

If the Association will continue to agitate the subject 
of car ventilation, it will be doing a very good thing. 
We have so often called attention to this subject that 
perhaps what we say may begin to sound too much like 
an oft told tale, and make no impression on those who 
most need to be impressed The question which should 
be pondered, understood and answered is, how much 
fresh air should each passenger have to breathe each 
minute, and how is it to be introduced into the car? If 
the annual meeting of the car-builders could so agitate 
this simple inquiry as te lead each of them to go home 
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and attempt to answer and devise a solution for it, their 
assembling together would not have been in vain. 

There has been a good deal of discussion of late in 
regard to the value of check-chains on car trucks, as a 
safeguard to prevent trains from leaving the track should 
they get off of the rails. It is urged by some that if the 
car wheels get off of the rails the truck will run a con- 
siderable distance on the cross-ties without serious dam- 
age to the passengers, providing it is kept in line and 
does not get crosswise of the rails. On the other side, 
those who think check-chains do not add to the safety of 
traveling say that it is impossible to attach them so that 
they will not break loose in case of an Accident, and in 
that event there is danger that the timbers of the car will 
be torn out by the truck, and thus more damage be done 
than would result if there were no check-chains. If a 
committe were appointed on this subject who would 
address a circular letter to all of the members with inqui- 
ries referring to these points, and asking for the experi- 
ence of those who have used and those who have not, 
doubtless such information would be procured as would 
d-termine defiuitely whether such at achments have any 
value as a safeguard. 

We would also like to speak for suffering humanity, 
and ask the gentlemen who will assemble in St. Louis to 
consider whether a more comfortable form of seats could 
not be devised. We protest, afler many hours of suffer- 
ing, that the width of car seats, measured from the back 
to the front, is almost always insufficient for comfort. 
If they were made eighteen inches, so as to support a 
larger portion of the body, or, to use a mechanical phrase, 
** give a larger bearing surface ”’ to the body, they would 
increase the comfort of riding in them immensely. We 
also want to lift up our voices against the practice of 
making car seats convex instead of concave. Their com- 
fort would be increased many-fold if they were made to 
conform to that portion of the human body for which 
they are devised. If, therefore, some apostle of human 
comfort would cry aloud in the convention against this 
error and convince all who hear him that stuffing seats 
convex instead of concave is a heresy of upholstery, he 
will earn the gratitude of the whole traveling commu- 
nity. 

Much of what we said last week regarding the Master- 
Mechanics’ Convention is applicable to that of the car- 
builders, and therefore need not be repeated. The 
greatest danger to which these associations are exposed 
is the indifference of their members, which will be cer- 
tain to exist if those who should be contributing infor- 
mation and preparing reports do not perform their duty. 
No man who belongs to such an association has a right to 
complain of a want of interest in its deliberations, if he 
has not put Lis shoulder to the wheel and contributed of 
his own knowledge for the benefit of others. It is not 
yet too late to do so, even if it has thus far been neg- 
lected. 


The Grand Trunk Report. 
¢ 





It must be difficult for the proprietors of this property 
to find much comfort in the recent half-yearly report 
for the last half of 1871. It is true that a considerable 
increase of earnings is shown—nearly 18 per cent.—and 
an increase of net earnings of more than one-third; but 
the various expenses, rentals, etc., absorb all this and 
leave nothing for first, second, third and fourth pre erred 
bonds and stocks, the interest of which goes to increase 
the capital account. The report says that traffic has been 
conducted at rates somewhat higher than in 1870, but 
lower thun in previous years and lower than ‘‘ may fairly 
be anticipa’ed in the future.”’ In this we think it is 
mistaken. The tendency of rates in this country is 
unmistakably downward, and this is especially the 
case with rates on traffic between the Northwest 
and the East, which is the largest part of the 
Grand Trunk’s through business. Ney competitors 
are coming into the field, and the tendency is to 
carry a much heavier traffic at reduced rates, und as the 
Grand Trunk bas the long route, fur most of this traffic, 
tutes which may leave a very small margin for profit on 
shorter lines, and give them a large aggregate profit, may 
lexve it with no profit at all, so that no increase of busi- 
ne s can help it. 

But the co npany can legitimately hope for an increase 
of profitable traffic from many of the new lines in Canada 
and from the growth of the Dominion, whic’ is constant 
and absolutely rapid, though not relatively to that ot the 
Western United States. Something, doub:less, will be 
diverted by tie North Shore Railway between Quebec 
and Montreal, but we do not see that this will be likely to 
effect Grand Trunk traffic much, except that between 
Montreal and Quebec. 

One thing is evident, however : the road is being im- 
proved and serves the country through which it runs 
much better than it used to. Some of the improvements 
are likely to make a permanent reduction in expenses, 





and if they are not accompanied by too large an increase 
in the capital account, there may be hope yet for some of 
the preferences. But the extravagant and unreasonable 
capital account will always hang like a millstone around 
the neck of this property ; for if at any time it shall be 
able to earn a tolerable interest on its capital, some cum- 
peting line is likely to be made at about one-sixth the 
cost and make remunerative returns to its proprietors on 
less than the present earnings of the Grand Trunk. In 
fact the present earnings are by no means contemptible. 
For the year 1871, on the 1,877 miles, they were £1,711,- 
223, which is at the rate of about $6,800 per mile in 
American currency, the net proceeds of which ought to 
be enough to pay 6 per cent. interest on $40,000 per 
mile, which would be ample, we are sure, to replace such 
a road as the Grand Trunk by quite as effective and per- 
manent a structure, even though it should lack some of 
its “ monumeutal ” engineering structures. 


The Great Western of Canada. 





The report for the last half year of 1871, a summary of 
which we give elsewhere, shows a healthy condition in 
the property and its traffic. More than one-third of the 
main line was laid with steel rails at the close of the 
year, and arrangements were made to renew 80 miles 
more with steel the current year, and the rest in 1873, 
when the cost of maintenance of way will doubiless be 
very largely reduced. The rolling stock has been in- 
creased and improved, and good progress made in the 
construction of the new Air Line, wlich is to give it 
a shorter route to Buffalo and one with easier grades. 
The increase in traffic has been very large. The receipts 
for the entire year were £986,242, against £853,240 for 
1870, the increase being nearly 16 per cent., and the total 
receipts at the rate of about $14,300 per mile in American 
currency, a trifle more than three-fifths of which was 
from through traffic. 

There has been much speculation as to the probable ef- 
fect of the completion of ‘the Canada Southern on the 
traffic of the Great Western. It has been argued that, as 
the latter will be exceptionally effective for carrying 
through traffic, it will be likely to divert from the Great 
Western a large portion of this, its chief busincss. But 
it must be remembered that the Great Western controls 
the through traffic from many hundreds of miles of rail- 
road west of its western terminus. It works the Detroit 
& Milwaukee, and has a contract for a considerable term 
of years for an interchange of traffic with the Michigan 
Central. Now the Michigan Central does not mean sim- 
ply a line from Detroit to Chicago, but a great system of 
railroads (nearly all in Michigan) controlled directly by 
it and amounting to more than a thousand miles of road; 
while in case a combination is made to turn the traflic of 
railroads west of Chicago upon the Canada Southern to 
the exclusion of the Michigan Central, the latter proba- 
bly could and would secure to itself solely, and conse- 
quently to the Great Western, the through traffic of about 
8,000 miles of some of the best placed railroads west of 
Chicago. 

This makes the contract of the Great Western with the 
Michigan Central of immense importance to it. If it 
had not been made it is not at all improbable that the 
Canada Southern would have been built to Detroit, and 
the Great Western have lost more than three-fourths of 
its through traffic. 








The Use of Bridges over Navigable Streams. 





The Clinton Bridge over the Mississippi, by which the Chicago 
& Northwestern crosses into Iowa, would now be convenient for 
the use of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Company, which 
has recently completed a branch road from Mendota tv the 
Mississippi at that point. The bridge is owned by a corpora- 
tion known as the Albany Bridge Company, but is leased svlely 
to the Northwestern, wnich does not intend to let a rival into 
its field if it can help it. It is said that there is no provision in 
the charter of this bridge company, compelling it to permit all 
companies to cross on equal terms, as is usually the case ; and, 
therefore, the Burlington Company has this season procured a 
separate charter, by which it is authorized to construct a bridge 
right alongside the old one. But, meanwhile, it is said that 
there is achance that it may gain the use of the old bridge by a 
reservation in the lease to the Northwestern in favor of the Al- 
bany & Mendota Railroad Company. Nowit is claimed that the 
new branch was built under the charter of the Albany & Men- 
dota Company. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has had a 
large force at work, constructing approaches, which were said 
to be for a railroad ferry, but which looked as if they might be 
intended to connect with the track over the bridge. The North- 
western has kept a force watching and executing works which 
will prevent a connection, and, at last advices, had obtained 
an injunction restraining the Burlington Company from mak- 
ing the connection. 

Everything in this case, of course, depends upon the law. 
But the example is worth bearing in mind in case of future 
bridge legislation. There are two great objections to the ex- 
clusive use of bridges over navigable streams. One is their 
great cost, which frequently will forbid the construction of a 
line otherwise practicable and desirable ; and the other is their 





obstruction to navigation, which in nearly all cases is consider- 
able and not infrequently formidable. There is probably not a 
double-track railroad bridge in America that is worked up to 
one-fifth of its capacity, and there is no valid objection against 
the use of such structures by different companies. Already it 
has been proposed to construct a new bridge over the Ohio at 
Louisville at a cost of a million or so, and similar costly strue- 
tures are multiplying often where a few miles of railroad at a 
quarter of the cost would secure just as good a crossing a few 
miles further up or down. At the present rate it seems possi- 
ble that before many years have passed river craft on some of 
the streams will never be out of sight of bridge piers. 

Of course, if companies are given exclusive privileges they 
must be expected to use them whenever it appears to be for 
their interest, and if a rival company can be kept from diverting 
a considerable traflic by refusing it a crossing over a bridge, 
there will be little hesitation at refusing. It is also probable 
that the refusal will be made when the result will be on the 
whole disadvantageous. A strong company will not be kept 
from a desirable connection by the want of a bridge ; if it can’t 
get the use of one already built it will build one. Then the com- 
pany controlling the old bridge loses the traffic diverted by its 
rival just the same (but not quite so soon) as if it had put no 
obstacles in its way; and in addition loses the income which it 
might have gained for the use of its structure. It is all very 
well to refuse your rival the use of your property so long as you 
can keep him from competing with you ; but when it is evident 
that he will compete at whatever cost, the best plan usually is to 
grant him all the facilities possible at the highest price he will 
pay. So the very business he takes from you helps to support 
you ; whereas if you compel him to provide his own facilities 
you lose much and gain nothing. 


Sale of the Alabama & Chattanooga Railroad. 





The Alabama & Chattanooga Railroad, which since its com- 
pletion has leda life of change, was sold under a foreclosure, 
made at the instance of the State of Alabama, on the 23d ult. 
at Montgomery, Ala., the purchaser being an agent of tho State 
of Alabama, at the price of $312,000. The State issued its 
bonds in aid of this company, or guaranteed the company’s 
bonds, to the amount of nearly five millions, and the company 
has failed to pay the interest. The road is ex- 
ceedingly well placed, forming a section in what is 
nearly an air-line from New Orleans to New York, with excel- 
lent connections to Mobile and to Vicksburg, which latter will 
make it part of a short route from the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
road to all seaports as far north as Norfolk. It extends for 
nearly its entire length through what is called the “ up-coun- 
try” of Alabama, the southern section being somewhat moun- 
tainous. By far the largest part is within the limits of the 
State of Alabama ; but it has tracks in four different States— 
two or three miles only in Tennessee, about twenty in Georgia, 
and less than twenty in Mississippi—forming a direct route 
from Chattanooga southwest to Meridian, 296 miles. The com- 
pany lost control of the road nearly as soon as the last rail was 
laid, and when, if reports may be trusted, it was in a most 
wretched condition, with very little more rolling stock than 
was needed for construction. There have been foreclosures in 
at least three different States, and for most of the time since 
the completion of the road only part of it has been operated. 
There are many claims against the company besides those of 
the State of Alabama, and suits were brought by some of the 
claimants in the United States Circuit Court at Mobile to enjoin 
the sale ; but the decision was against them. 

The sale included the entire line of the road, but did not in- 
clude some real estate and buildings in Chattanooga, hotel 
property in Atalla, Ala., certain lands donated by Congress, the 
telegraph lines and some other property which has been owned 
or managed by the compan® 

As the total funded debt of the company is but $25,000 per 
mile, if the floating debt shall prove not to be enormous, any 
tolerable management ought to make this a good property. The 
country on the line is thinly peopled and the towns are small, 
but there are valuable mineral resources as yet little developed, 
a somewhat productive country, partly suited for cotton and 
partly for grain and stock, and the road is one of the best for 
through traffic between the Northeast and the Southwest. 


Meetings and Conventions. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers, No. 63 William 
street, New York, May 15,at2 p.m. The annual convention 
will be held in Chicago on the 5th of June. 

The American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association will 
hold its annual convention in Boston on the 11th of June. 

Lhe United American Railway Master Car Builders’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in St. Louis on the 12th of 
June, 

Zhe New York Society of Practical Engineering will hold its 
monthly meeting in the Geographical Rooms, Cooper Union, 
New York, on Wednesday, May 8, at 7} o’clock p.m. Papers will 
be read by Eugene Le Hardy de Beaulieu, C. E., on ‘‘ Deleam- 
bres’ Typographical Machines,” by H. L. Brevoort, M. E., on 
** Steam Engine Indicators.” 

Polytechnic Association of the American Institute, Cooper 
Union, New York. Every Friday evening at 8 o'clock. 

All the above meetings will be open to the public, excepting 
those of the Civil Engineers’ Society. 





DisornperLy Coxpvuct is not easily punished, and, except by 
taking the law into one’s own hands, not easily repressed on a 
railroad train, for want of officers of the law or time to get 
them. Your bully or ruffian or thief knows that there is scarcely 
achance that any one on the train will have an opportunity to 
swear out a warrant against him or to get an officer to arrest 
mbhi before he ig out of the way. To provide for these persong 
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the Massachusetts Legislature have recently passed a law au- 
thorizing the commissioning of conductors and station agents 
as special constables, with power to arrest disorderly persons 
without warrant at stations and on trains. 

The fact that on passenger trains there is usually a considera- 
ble number of able-bodied men, some of whom are usually ready 
to take the responsibility of aiding in the repression of flagrant 
disorderly conduct without troubling themselves about war- 
rants, has prevented the more frequent outbreak of roughs on 
trains; but the giving of legal authority to a train officer not 
only makes it easier to repress violence, but also renders it pos- 
sible to punish outrages by the penalties of the law; and the 
presence of an officer with power to arrest will have a pre- 
ventive effect also. 


Texas & Paciric is the new name made for the Texas Pacific 
tailroad Company, by an act which has now passed both houses 
of Congress, at the instance of the company. This act provides 
that the road shall be of the standard gauge of 4ft. 84in., and 
that the company shall construct 100 miles from the eastern 
terminus within three years, and not less than one hundred 
miles per year thereafter, and begin construcgion at the west- 
ern terminus next year, and build not less than twenty-five 
miles per year from that end, and that it shall complete its 
entire road within ten years. It authorizes the company to 
issue bonds to the amount of $40,000 per mile, and to include in 
its mortgage to secure these bonds any lands which it may 
acquire by consolidating with other companies which have 
land grants along its route. There was not much opposition 
to the bill. 

Immediately after the passage of the bill it was announced 
that Geu. G. M. Dodge, of Iowa, who had charge of the con- 
struction of the Union Pacific Railroad and in that capacity 
showed remarkable executive ability, having under him a small 
army of engineers, was appointed Chief Engineer of the compa- 
ny, and that the work of construction would be begun imme- 
diately. For about 400 miles in Texas the route is through a 
productive andrapidly growing country, and there is little doubt 
that this part of the line can be made profitable, even should 
some financial crisis, or other untoward event not now antici- 
pated, prevent the completion to the Pacific. 

The company holds its annual meeting on the 20th inst., at 
which, doubtless, this act of Congress will be accepted, and, 
probably, some changes be made in the directory. 


Tue New York & New Haven Rattroap Company is one of 
the most successful transportation companies in the world, if 
we judge it by its earnings. With a road only 62} miles long, 
it earned during the year ending September 30, 1871, $2,358,- 
926.88, which is at the rate of $37,800 per mile. The expenses 
being $1,510,261.26, or 64 per cent., we have net earnings at the 
rate of $13,600 per mile. The earnings per mile doubtless are 
larger than on any other American railroad. 





Shicago QRailroad Wews. 
Illinois Central. 

The station where the tracks of this and the Michigan 
Central diverge, going out, glately known as Calumet, 
has been named Kensington. 

Two of the companies’ suburban trains, generally 
known as ‘‘ Hyde Park trains,” now run as far as Dolton, 
where the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis crosses, 
17} miles from the Chicago depot. The rate for commu- 
tation tickets from Chicago to Dolton are $20, and to 
Kensington $17.50 tor 100 rides, 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

This company will on Monday, the 6th of May, run 
through trains trom this city to Dubuque, Iowa, without 
change of cars. The route will be from Aurora viva the 
Chicago & lowaroad to Forr®&ton, thence on the Ilinois 
Central to Dubuque. Mr. J. M. Horton, who has been 
Secretary to Superintendent Harris, has been made gen- 
cral agent for the road, to be stationed at Clinton, Lowa. 
E. 8. Washburn, tor a long time connected with the 
ireight department of the road in this city, will take the 
place of Mr. Horton, 

Michigan Central. 

The Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw road, which is inti- 
mately connected with this road, is finished to Wells, 
about 156 miles from Jackson, and about 55 miles north 
of Saginaw. Tue work is being pushed rapidly torward 
toward the Straits. 


Chicago & Alton. 

The earnings of this road from April 16 to April 23 
were $98,511.08. The earnings of the road tor tue cor- 
responding week last year were $99,296.16—a decrease 
for the present year of $785.08. 

Pullman Palace Oar Company. 

At the present time there are 80 Pullman palace cars 
arriving at and departing from Chicago every day. The 
amount of money expended in their manufacture ranges 
from about $10,000 to $380,000 for each car, the average 
cost being about $16,500. The amount of capital, there- 
fore, invested in the Pullman cars which accommodate 
the business of Chicago, amounts to about $1,300,000. 
It is reported that the company has purchased a large 
piece of ground somewhere 1n the suburbs of the city, on 
which they will shortly erect large shops for the manu- 
facture of their cars. 


Chicago & Northwestern.. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders and bond- 
holders for the election of directors will be held in 
Chicago on the 6th of June. The transfer books were 
closed April 80 and reopened June 8. There has been 
lately some competition in securing the stock which has 
led some to believe that there would be an attempt to 
change the management. Only one-third of the directors 
go out, however, and it is said that there is hardly a pos- 
sibility of a majority against the present management. 








The President of the company, Mr. John F. Tracy, 
who has been in Europe for the past year, will return be- 
fore the election, it is reported. 

This company is pushing forward vigorously the com- 
pletion of the Peninsular line, from Marietta to Escanaba, 
u distance of 63 miles. It is all to be completed this 
season, thus forming an unbr. ken line from Chicago to 
Marquette, and rendering the rich mineral region of Lake 
Superior accessible at all times of the year. Work is 
progressing rapidly on the Winona & St. Peter road from 
New U!Im to the line of Dakota Territory ; and when the 
break in the Northwestern between Reedsburgh and 
Trempeleau shail be completed, there will be an unbroken 
railroad communication between Chicago and the east- 
ern boundary of Dakota Territory. This latter gap is 
only about 60 miles, and is all under contract. The work 
on the tunnels is going forward satisfactorily. 

Chicago, Clinton & St. Joseph. 

The surveys on the projected road tron Clinton to In- 
dianola, Iowa, are going on, and the track will be laid 
between the former city and Iowa City by the first day 
of August. 

Chicago & Iowa, 

This company proposes shortly to build a connecting 
line from Aurora to Joliet, thus connecting the road with 
the Joliet ‘‘ Cut-off.” 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 

This company is hard at work building a short line 
from a point near Edgerton, Mo., to Atchison, Kansas. 
It is expected that the link will be completed about the 
15th of May, at which time the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe roid will be completed between Topeka and 
Atchison. This will give the Southwestern Branch of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific road direct communica- 
tion with the great Texan cattle ranges of Kansas, and is 
expected to add a large item to its freight business. This 
company is also pushing forward its line from Sigourney, 
— toward Indianola and Winterset, in the same 
State. 


General Railroad Mews. 





—Atthe recent election of the Buftalo Junction Rail- 
way Company, the following gentlemen were chosen as 
directors: C. Vanderbilt, W. H. Vanderbilt, H. F. Clark, 
Augustus Schell, Jas. H. Banker, Samuel F. Barger, 
Joseph Harker, Harry Alles, New York; George J. 
Whitney, Rochester; E. D. Worcester, H. R. Pierson, 
Albany; J. Tillinghast, James M. Marvin, Buffalo. 

—G. W. Mitchell and Platt Smith having resigned their 
positions as directorsof the Iowa Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, J. A.Rhomberg and Wm. Andrew, of Dubuque, who 
are members of the Chicago, Dubuque & Minnesota Direc- 
tory, have been chosen in their places, and J. K. Graves, 
President of the latter company, succeeds Mr. Mitchell 
as President of the Iowa Pacific. The directors now are: 
President, J. K Graves; Vic2-President, H. L. Stout; 
Direciors, J. K. Graves, H. L. Stout, Wm. G. Stewart, 
Wm. B. Allison, R. A. Babbage, J. A. Rhomberg and 
Wm. Andrew. 

—Under an act passed recently by the Missouri Legis- 
lature, the directors of the Hannibal & St. Joseph Rail- 
road Company classified themselves on the 26th ult. as 
follows: To serve three years, H. N. Smith, B. F. Car- 
ver, A. H. De Forest; two years, E. 8. Higgins, J. P. 
Acker, Jay Gould ; one year, J. Van Schaick, D. 8. Mil- 
ler, George Cecil. 

—The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Har- 
lem River & Portchester Railroad Company was held 
April 26, and the following were elected directors: Na- 
than A. Baldwin, of Milford, Conn., President ; Wilson 
G. Hunt, New York; Ezekiel H. Trowbridge, New Ha- 
ven, Conn.; G. N. Miller, New York; Abraham R. Van 
Nest, New York; James H. Hoyt, Stamford, Conn.; 
George B. Carhart, New York; Wm. B. Bishop, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; William E. Barnett, New Rochelle, Secre- 
tary; Frederick G. Clark, New York; John T. Shelton, 
Bridgeport, Conn., ‘Treasurer; John Hunter, West- 
chester; Edward I. Sanford, New Haven. 

—The stockholders of the Central Ohio Railroad Compa- 
ny held a meeting in Columbus, O., April 24, and elected 
the following directors : Hugh J. Jewett, Joseph R. Swan, 
Wm. Dennison, Columbus, O.; Walter B. Brooks, Balti- 
more, Md.; John H. Heaton, St. Clairsville, O.; Daniel 
Applegate, Zanesville, O.; John King, Jr., Joseph H. 
Reeman, Joseph W. Jenkins, James Harvey, Baltimore; 
W.C. Quincy, Columbus; William H. Clement, Cincin- 
nati; Joseph B. Ford, Wheeling, W. Va. The board im- 


mediately organized by electing the following officers : | 


President, Hugh J. Jewett; Treasurer, Daniel Applegate; 
Secretary, W. Wing. All these are re-elections. 


—At the annual meeting of the Addison Railroad 
Company, at Rutland, Vt., on the 22d ult., Messrs. John 
B. Page, E. H. Birchard, Lawrence Barnes, G. Rich and 
A. B. Waldo were elected directors. 

—The Tuscarawas Valley Railroad Company, of Ohio, 
erganized in Cleveland, on the 24th ult., by the choice of 
the following directors: James Farmer, N. P. Payne and 
A. B. Stone, of Cleveland; J. A. Saxton and George 
Cook, of Canton; D. L. King and J. F. Seiberling, of 
Akron. The next annual election is to be held in Akron 
on the third Monday of April, 1878. 

—Mr. T. D. Lovette has resigned the office of Chief 
Engineer of the Cincinnati, Rockport & Southwestern 
Railroad, and Mr. H. R. Weeks, an engineer of ability 
and experience, has been appointed to the vacant posi 
tion. 

—At the annual meeting of the New Orleans, Jackson 
& Great Northern Railroai Company in New Orleans, on 
the 15th ult., the following were chosen directors: Henry 
8S. McComb, Wilmington, Del.; Thomas A. Scott, Phila- 
delphia; William Thaw, J. N. McCullough, Pittsburgh; 
J. B. Alexander, Cyrus H. McCormick, New York; A. 


M. West, Oxford, Miss.; John C. Lucas, L. E. Houston 
and E. H. Saunders, Mississippi; E. H. Summers, Rich- 
ard Pritchard, C. H. Slocumb, Lewis Alcus, F. J. Pratt, 
E. J. Forstall, A. Schreiber and W. Alexander Gordon, 
New Orleans. Henry 8. McComb is re-elected President 
and R. S. Charles Secretary and Treasurer. 

—The directors of the Peoria, Atlanta & Decatur Rail- 
road Company have chosen John T. Lindsay President, 
A. N. Dill Vice-President, Joseph H. Stevison Secretary, 
W. E. Stone Treasurer, and R. G. Ingersoll Attorney. 

--The St. Joseph & Denver Railroad Company an- 
nounce the appointment of W. H. Sheridan as Superin- 
tendent, and E. Whiting as Chief Engineer, vice J. F. 
Barnard, who formerly held both positions. 

—The Chariton & Oskaloosa Railroad and Mining 
Company accepted articles of incorporation at a meeting 
in Chariton, Iowa, on the 16th ult., and chose the follow- 
ing directors: S. H. Mallory, L. Fickle, M. U. Gartner, 
John Fitzgerald, David Remick, James Hogland, Robert 
Coles, Thomas E. Palmer and James D. Wright. This 
board organized by the election of the following officers: 
President, 8. H. Mallory; Vice-President, James Hog- 
land; Secretary, E. B. Woodward; Treasurer, E. A. 
Temple; Executive Committee, 8. H. Mallory, John 
Fitzgerald and J. D. Wright. 

—Richard Orloff has been appointed Trainmaster of 
the Terre Haute & Indianapolis Railroad. 


—S. Robertson, late General Superintendent of the 
Northwestern Telegraph Company, has been chosen Vice- 
President, and Charles H. Haskins, late Superintendent 
of the Pacific & Atlantic Telegraph, has been appointed 
to the office thus made vacant. 

—Gen. Granville M. Dodge, of Iowa, Chief’ Engineer 
of the Union Pacific Railroad during its construction, has 
been appointed Chief Engineer of the Texas & Pacitic 
Company, and hasstarted tor Texas to organize for con- 
struction. Mr. Dodge hasremarkable ability as an exec- 
utive engineer. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 





—On the 23d a very large reduction was made on 
freights on the Union Pacific Railroad between Omaha 
and Denver. The reduction to Denver is from $2.60 per 
hundred pounds to $1.50 for first-class freight; from $2.00 
to $1.25 for second-class ; from $1.65 to $1.00 for third- 
class. As the Kansas Pacific controls the line frem 
Cheyenne to Denver, it is not likely that it will bear any 
‘share in this rejuction, but that the Union Pacific is 
carrying Denver freight for next to nothing. The entire 
distance is about 620 miles. 

—The earnings of the Erie Railway for the third week 
of April were : 1872, $434,175 ; 1871, $351,108 ; increase, 
$83,067, or 234 per cent. 

—The estimated earnings of the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
way for the second week of April were: from freight, 
$38,311,82; from passengers, $35,085.80; total, $73,397.62. 

—The Erie Railway reported its earnings for the sec- 
ond week of April as follows: 1872, $423,020; 1871, 
$351,107; increase, $71,918, or 204 per cent. The in- 
crease for the first two weeks of April was $127,478, or 
16} per cent. 

—The earnings of the St. Louis & Iron Mountain Rail- 
road for the third week of April were: 1872, $45,985; 
1871, $26,731.58; increase, $19,253.42, or 72 per cent. 

—The earnings of the St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute 
Railroad for the second week of April were: 1872, $25,- 
052; 1871, $28,941; decrease, $3,889, or 18} per cent. 

—The earnings of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway forthe third week of April were : 1872, $336,- 
334; 1871, $283,807; increase, $52,527, or 18} per cent. 

—The earnings of the Toledo, Wabash & Western 
Railway for the third week of April were: 1872, $98,- 
720; 1871, $104,084; decrease, $5,364, or 54 per cent. 

—The receipts of the Chicago & Alton Railroad for the 
the third week of April were: 1872, $98,511.08; 1871, 
$99 ,296.16—decrease, $785.08, about # of one per cent. 

—The earnings of the Grand Trunk Railway of Can- 
ada for the week ending April 13 were: 1872, £37,100; 
1871, £32,900; increase, £4,200, or 12 per cent. 

—The earnings of the Great Western Railway of Can- 
ada for the week ending April 12 were: 1872, £24,548 ; 
1871, £18,589 ; increase, £5,959, or 32 per cent. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


—— 


Atlantic & Great Western. 

The company offers in England the balance of the 
| “ reorganization bonds” to supply means for laying 
third rail. 

It is reported that the New York Stock Exchange has 
| refused the application of the company to have its securi- 

ties put on the list for call, assigning as a reason that 
| they are too inflated to be safe, which seems a strange 
| reason to be given by a body which still calls Mariposa 
and Boston, Hartford & Erie. 


| Central Pacific. 

| The law giving the Central Pacific the use of a part of 

| Goat Island in San Francisco harbor, for terminal 
station buildings, has passed the House. 


Paris, Neoga & Southwestern. 

A company with this name has been organized in 
Illinois, intended to construct the Illinois section of the 
proposed Toledo, Kokomo & St. Louis Railroad. 

Erie & Michigan. 
The following is a telegram from Buffalo dated 
| August 23: 
| ‘*The Canadian shore, opposite this city, has been 3 
| scene of excitement during the past few days, in cense- 
| quence of an attempt, by William A. Thompson, on be- 
| halt of the owners of the Erie & Niagara Railway, te ob- 
tain possession of the road, which had been leased to the 
Great Western Railway Company ef Canada for five 
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years. The,Jease having expired, the Great Western at- 
tempted to hold possession of the road as security for 
bonds held against the Erie & Niagara. It is reported 
that last night Thompson’s party tore up a portion of 
the track leading out from Fort Erie, also destroyed a 
culvert and burned the bridge at Frenchman’s Creek, be- 
side turning the Great Western's agent out of the freight- 
house. This afternoon, about 50 roughs crossed from 
this city to Fort Erie, who said they were employed at 
high wages te keep possession of the road.” 


St. Louis & St. Joseph. 

The bondholders of this company have voted to reluse 
an offerof the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern Com- 
pany to lease the road, and have taken steps fora fore- 
closure. Their road extends from the Missvuri River, 
opposite Lexington, northeast to St. Joseph, crossing the 
North Missouria very few miles from Lexington. If the 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern does not take it, it 
can be worked to advantage by the Missouri Pacific, as 
with its Sedalia & Lexington Branch it would form a 
very direct line from Sedalia to St. Joseph, and give the 
Missouri Pacific a sensibly shorter route te St. Joseph 
and all the towns above it. 


Julesburg & Denver. 

The Union Pacific is having a survey made for the pro- 
posed narrow-gauge road between these two places, to 
connect with the Colorado Central, which the Union Pa- 
cific controls. 


American Fork Railroad. 

This company is constructing a railroad of 3-feet gauge 
to extend from a junction with the Utah Southern (also 
of 3-feet gauge) to the Miller mine, a distance of 15 miles. 
It is intended specially for the use of the mines. Mr. Wm. 
Mason, of Taunton, Mass., has recently concluded a con- 
tract with Mr. Edmund Wilkes, the General Manager of 
the company, for the construction for this road of two 
single-boiler Fairlie locomotives. 


Denver & Rio Grande. 

On the 23d ult. the track had been extended within 20 
miles of Pueblo, and the road was 96 miles long. Ar- 
rangements are reported to have been made for shipping 
government freight destined for New Mexico and East- 
ern Arizona, to be forwarded from Pueblo. The 
engineers have prosecuted surveys as far south as 
Chihuahua, Mexico, and ure still going forward. 


Southern Pacific of Oalifornia. 

On the 12th ult, this company’s surveying corps had 
reached Fink's Springs, 90 miles westward of Fort Yuma. 
This point, it is reported, they have found to be 200 fect 
below the level of the sea. 


Lewistown & Auburn. 

By a large majority Lewistown, Maine, has decided to 
subscribe for 2,245 shares in this company, while Auburn 
takes 745, leaving but ten shares for individuals. The 
road is to be leased and operated by the Grand Trunk. 


Valley Railroad. 

It is reported that this company’s engineers have found 
a practicable route for a railroad with grades of not more 
than 75 feet to the mile through Reckbridge County, Va. 
(in which are Lexington and the Natural Bridge), and 
that the subscription of this county will be accepted and 
the road constructed through it. 


Baltimore & Ohio. 

It is reported that the Baltimore & Ohio Company has 
secured the passage of an innocent-looking little bill by 
the New Jersey Legislature, which will enable it to com- 
plete.a line in its interest right through the enemy’s 
country to Jersey City, which now it can reach only by 
using the roads of its rival. 

Toledo & Southwestern. 

It is thought that the new law authorizing municipal 
subscriptions in Ohio secures the construction of this 
proposed road, whose corporations are to oreanize by the 
election of directors May 14. The route is to be by way 
of Grand Rapids and Van Wert or Delphos, Ohie, and 
Muncie, Ind. 


Ohio Falls Oar Company. 

This company, whose shops were lately burned, is re- 
building with great rapidity. It calls for plans, specifica- 
tions and proposals for roofing 21 different buildings, 
whose aggregate area inside the walls is more than two 
and a quarter acres. 


New York & Oanada. 

The Whitehall 7imes says that the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Company agrees to construct this railroad from 
Whitehall north up the west side of Lake Champlain on 
the following terms : 


“To Port Henry within two years from March 26, 
1872, and to the Canada line within three years from that 
date. The conditions were, first: That the New York 
& Canada Railroad Company should procure certain 
rights from the Grand Trunk Railroad Company of 
Canada; and second, that there should be subscribed to 
the capital stock of said company $125,000 south of Port 
Henry and $300,000 north of that point. The first of 
these conditions has been complied with, and all that re- 
mains te secure the road to Port Henry is that $125,000 
should be subscribed by Whitehall, Dresden and Put- 
nam, and all necessary to secure the road through is the 
$300,000 subscribed north. These subscriptions bind the 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Company absolutely to do 
this work, and bind it alse to lease the new road when 
built and to pay a rental of 30 per cent. of the gross re- 
ceipts therefor per annum.” 

If the subscriptions from Whitehall to Port Henry are 
not made, it is reported that the line is hkely to be built 
up the east side of the lake by way of Fair vee, West 
io, Benson and Orwell, crossing the bridge to Ticon- 

eroga. 


Nashua & Rochester. 

It has been decided by the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire that the location of this road by what is 
known as the *‘ lower route” is legal, and that a majority 
of the stock (four-fifths of which is in favor of this route) 








may determine the location. This decision, it is said, 
makes it certain that the road will be put under contract 
within a very short time. It will form a link in a direct 
route between Portland and New York. 


Ohesapeake & Ohio. 

This company has located and is about to construct a 
branch in the city of Richmond, from its eastern ter- 
minus at Rocketts to the Tredegar Works, passing by 
large flour mills, and affording an opportunity to con- 
nect with the York River and the Richmond & Danville 
railroads. 


Boston & Maine. 

The contract for building the extension of this railroad 
from the depot grounds in Portland to Vaughan’s Bridge 
has been awarded to J. P. Austin & Co.,of Truro, Nova 
Scotia. There will be a great deal of rock work and a 
tunnel, and the cost of the improvement, including a new 
station, will be about a million. 


Boston, Hartford & Erie. 

The Boston Commercial Bulletin replies to a correspond- 
ent who inquires how many different sorts of Harttord & 
Erie securities there are afloat, as follows : 

“The old first mortgage bonds amount to $600,000. 
They mature in 1884, and the 7 per cent. inter st is due 
March land Septemberl. There are $14,000,000 of the 
new first mortgage bonds (Berdells) due in 1889, with in- 
terest at 7 per cent., payable January 1 and July 1. There 
are also $3,000,000 of these new first mortgage bonds, in 
addition to the $14,000,000 which are guaranteed by Erie, 
due also in 1889, with interest at 7 per cent., payable 
semi-annually. And besides all these, there are $4,000,- 
000 first mortgage (new Berdells) which the State of Mas- 
sachusetts holis as security for $3,000,000 lean to the 
road. The share capital amounts to $18,039,960, and the 
par value is $100. The road to-day is in the hands of W. 
T. Hart, C. P. Clark and G. T. Oliphant, trustees of the 
mortgage bondholders. The receivers are out of office. 
C. Bladiey, of Providence; Mr, Chapin, of Springfield, 
and George M. Barnard, of Boston, are assignees of the 
road, for the whole thing is in bankruptcy. These as- 
signees will take all left after the settlement with the 
mortgage bondholders, and pay the same to floating 
creditors. We are not to-day able to give our correspond- 
ent the exact amount that will remain to pay floating 
debt.” 

The Springfield Republican says : “The activity in Bos- 
ton, Hartford & Erie is attributable in some measure to 
tne prosnective utilization of the road by the Vermont 
Central group of capitaiists, though of course the bank- 
rupt stock will never become of value. The Vermont 
Central, not content with outlets at Boston and on the 
Sound, proposes not only to make a delta of the whole 
peninsula and cut another channel to New York, but also 
to have at least one cross-road from New York to Boston. 
Whether the undoubted wealth of its business will justify 
so extensive an outlay for eastern termini, the plan is 
now definitely stated. The New York & Bo,ton road is 
now nearly completed from High Bridge, just above New 
York, to Carmel, a,distance of 55 miles. Thence con- 
nection will be made with the Dutchess & Columbia, 
which extends up to Millerton, just below the south. 
western corner of Massachusetts. From this point con- 
nection will be made witi the Harlem Extension, thus 
completing the new line between New York and Rut- 
land. From some point, it is said fr +m Carmel, connec- 
tion will be made with the Hartford & Erie, and the 
gaps in that road will speedily be clured up to its com- 
pletion.” 


Vermont Oentral. 

This company will very soon bezin to lay a second 
track between White River Junction and Northfield, 54 
miles. The company is also to extend the Montpelier 
branch from Montpelier south to Barre, about eight 
miles, Barre subscribing $50,000, and lending $50, 
more on a guarantee of 7 per cent. 


Peterborough & Hillsborough. 


Bennington, Vt., has voted 5 per cent. of its assessed 
valuation to aid in the construction of this road. 


New Jersey Railroad & Transportation Company. 

At a special meeting of this company on tne 23d ult. 
the recent act of the New Jersey Legislature authorizin 
a consolidation of this with the Camden & Amboy ont 
the Delaware & Raritan Canal companies was accepted 
by a unanimous vote. The other two compunies accepied 
this act on the 18th. By the terms of this act each of the 
companies will chouse four members of the first direc- 
tory and the State one. The capital stock of the conso: - 
dated company will be about $19,000,000. 

Erie Railway. 

The following is the notiee of the Heath & Raphacl 
Committee, announcing their arrangement with the 
Bischofisheim & Goldschmidt party—the party in power. 
The circular is signed by H. L. Raphael, R. A. Heath 
and E. F. Satterthwaite : 

“We consider it desirable that all interests should 
work together for the election in July next of sucha 
board of directors as will best serve the interests of the 
Erie shareholders. 

“We have, therefore, arran with Messrs. Cryder, 
Green and Homan, the directors of the Erie Railroad now 
resident in London, a course of action which will enabie 
a with them in electing the best possibie 

ard. 

“ The bill lately passed by the Legis.ature provides that 
only those who can prove that they are bona-fide holders 
of stock, or persuns acting as trustecs, and having the 
share certificates depesited with them, shall vote at the 
elections. It is, theretore, indispensable that bolders 
should lodge their share certificates in the hands o1 
the parties to whom they wish to intrust their voting 
power. 

‘*We therefore recommend all shareholders to de- 

it their share certificates at the London office of the 
rie Railway, and to intrust their proxies to the Loadea 
directors. 

‘If, however, any persons prefer to intrust their 
proxies to us, or to deposit with us share certificates 
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registered in the names of Messrs. Heath & Raphael, we 
shallcontinue to receive the same, and will, in co-opera- 
tion with the London directors of the Erie Railway, 
exercise the voting power in respect of such shares, at 
the next election, in support of the best board of di- 
rectors.” 


New York & Albany. 

The New York Legislature has authorized the city of 
Albany to issue its bonds to the amount of not more than 
$1,100,000, to aid this company in the construction of a 
railroad down the west side of the Hudson on the fol- 
lowing conditions: That it shall receive from the New 
York & Albany Company its stock to the amount of the 
bonds, and that the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company 
pay the interest on the city’s bonds fortwo years and 
guarantee and indemnify the city against the final pay- 
ment of the principal in consideration of receiving the 
city’s stock. This, it is reported, will secure the con- 
struction of the proposed road in the interest of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Canal Company. 


Peninsular of Michigan. 

It is reported that the Grand Rapids & Indiana Com- 
pany is likely to secure en interest in this company and 
make the roud an outlet to Chicago. The Peninsular is 
to use the Fort Wayne road from Valparaiso to Chicago, 
and the Fort Wayne Company controls the Grand Rapids 
& Indiana. The latter crosses the Peninsular at Brady, 
about ten miles south of Kalamazoo, and the distance b 
it to Chicago would be a little further than by the Michi- 
gan Central, which now has the Chicago business of the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana from points north of Kala- 
mazoo. 7 


Towa Eastern. 

This company recorded a mortgage for $900,000 on its 
franchises and other property, in Polk County, Iowa, 
April 25. 

Iowa, Minnesota & North Pacific. 

This company has sent out engineers to locate its line 
from Monroe (vn the Des Moines Valley road, 32 miles 
southeast,of Des Moines) north to Newton, on the Rock 
Island road, about twelve miles. Thence the line is to 
be due northwest and generally about 30 miles east of the 
Des Moines Valley road till it reaches Webster City. 

Colonel J. A. McDonnell, of Keokuk, is Chiet Engi- 
neer, and Hamish, Davis & Co. have the contract for con- 
struction. Jasper, Story and Hamilton counties have 
voted the company a svamp land grant on condition 
that the road be completed through them within twelve 
months. 


Chariton & Oskaloosa Railroad and Mining Oompany. 

This company, recently organized in lowa, intends to 
construct a railroad from Chariton, a station on the 
Burlington & Missouri River Railroad 130 miles west 
of Burlington, northeastward, and to engage in mining 
coal, From Chariton to Oskalovusa the distance is about 
40 miles, with a good country on each side and the_rail- 
roads now built not too close to the proposeu line, 


Keokuk & 8t. Louis, 

The North Missouri Construction Company has taken 
the contract for constructing the part of this road along 
the Mississippi between Dardenne and the Ralls County 
line, about 65 miles. Dardenne is on the St. Louis, 
Kansas City & Northern road nine miles west of St. 
Charles, Mo., and the Ralls County line is about twelve 
miles below Hannibal. 


Danville, Tuscola & Western. 


The contract for the construction of this railroad has 
been let to Leverett Brown, of Indianapolis. 


St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute. 

The annual election of this company will be held in 
St. Louis on the 38d of June. The transfer books were 
closed May 8, and will be opened the day after the 
election. 


Decatur & State Line. 


This company invites proposals for the completion of 
the clearing, grubbing an’ grading of sections 99 to 128, 
inclusive, of this road. They are to be addressed to the 
Chief Engineer, Mr. 8. B. Carter, at the office in Bryan 
Block, La Salle street, Cuicago, by noon of the 7th inst. 


Southern Minnesota. 

We are informed that the office of the Master Mechanic 
and the shops of the Southern Minnesota Railroad have 
been removed from Hokah to Wells, Minn., where all 
the principal work will be done hereafter. 


Wisconsin Oentral. 

A correspondent writes: ‘‘We are pushing the work 
vigorously, are track-laying on the Middle Division, west 
ot Stevens’ Point. A large force is now clearing and 
grading on the Northern Division (from Lake Superior 
south), and a dock is being built at Ashland.” 


St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern. 

Delegates from Southern Iowa have been trying to 
persuade this company to construct a railroad from Moul- 
ton, a station on its Northern Division very near the line 
between Missouri and Iowa, north by west to Albia, 27 
miles, on the route of the Central of Iowa, and trom Al- 
bia northwest to Des Moines, 68 miles, on the Albia, 
Knoxville & Des Moines route, nearly parallel wiih 
and not far south of the line of the Des Moines Valley 
road. On both sections considerable grading has been 
done for some time. 


Iowa Pacific. 

By a recent arrangement this company becomes prac- 
tically merged in the Chicago, Dubuque & Minnesota, of 
which, indeed, it will be a branch, it being intended to 
construct it from a junction with the Turkey River 
Branch of the latter at Fayette westward. Mr. G. W. 
Mitchell, the late President, and Mr. Manson Brown are 
to take a contract for constructing a con-iderable portion 
of the road. 


Peoria,sAtlanta & Decatur. 
The directors have made a financial statement, by 
which it appears that the company has received for the 
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$100,000 of bonds issued to’ it by Peoria, $72,220; for 
$59,000 of Little Mackinaw bonds, $24,615; for 74 At- 
lanta bonds, $30,250—a total of $127,085. It has paid to 
contractors on account of construction $111,415.67, and 
the entire balance for engineering, right of way and ex- 
penses. The company will receive other bonds on com- 
pleting more of the work, the whole of which is under 
contract. 

Winona & St. Peter. 

The extension of this railroad beyond New Ulm is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and it is reported that the iron for this 
108 miles, and also for the 86 miles in Dakota, bas been 
purchased. 

Marietta & Cincinnati. 

A tunnel lined with wood work on this railroad be- 
tween New England and Big Run caught tire on the 25th 
ult., and was pretty thoroughly burned out. 


Shenandoah Valley. 

The contractors are now at work grading on the part 
of the road in Clark County, Va., wiih a suall force. 
Qincinnati & Peoria. 

A new route between these cities was opened on the 
ist instant, over which a through car runs dailv. It is 
hy the Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette Rilroad 
from Cincinnati to Lufayette, the new Cincinnati, La- 
fayette & Chicago from Lafavette to She:don, neu the 
Illinois line, and thence to Peoria by the Toledo, Peoria 
& Warsaw. 

Davenport & St. Paul. 

The contractors have resumed work on the extension 
of this road. Most of the grading is done as far north as 
Fayette, and all is to be ready for the iron by the middle 
of June. The iron is laid within a mile and a half of 
Hopkinton, and it is expected that trains will be ranning 
as faras Delaware by the middle of June, and to Fay- 
ette by August. 

Des Moines Valley. 

A bill in equity has been filed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Des Moines, lowa, for a foreclosureof this 
company’s mortgage. If not contested a foreclosure can 
be obtained at a session of the said court this month. 
Dubuque Southwestern. 

There is a report tuat this company will have close re- 
lations with the Chicago & Nortuwestern, and not with 
the Illinois Central, which forms its natural outlet. 
Dubuque & Sioux City. 

Mr. J. P. Farley, late Superintendent of the Iowa Divi- 
sion of the Illinois Central (which includes this company’s 
roal), is at once General Manager, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Dubuque & Sioux city Company, the com- 
pany, it is reported, concentrating offices in one man 
for the sake of economy. 


Oairo & Fulton. 

The Cairo Bulletin reports that the old section of this 
road, partiy destroyed during the war, from the Missis- 
sippi opposite Cairo te Charl-stown, Mo., is nearly com- 
pleted, and that engineers ure driving the grade stakes 
from Charlestown to the Arkansas line. 

Annual Meetings. 

The annual meetings of the following companies for 
the clection of directors will take place as indicated be- 
low: New Jersey Midland, at Worteadyke, Bergen 
County, N. J., May 3; Central otf New Jersey, ut Jersey 
City, N. J., May 10; New York & New Haven, at New 
Haven, May 16; Texas Pacitic, corner of Warren and 
West streets, New York, May 20; Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, at Topeka, Kan., May 30; New York Central 
& Hadsoa River, in tee Exchange, Albany, June 5. 

New York, Westchester & Boston. 

The New York & Bosion, the New York & Croton 
fiver, and the Pelham & Port Chester railroad compa- 
nies, ull operating in Westchester County, New York, 
have been consolidaied under the above uame, and the 
cfiicers are now negotiating for right of way. 

Mobile & Alabama Grand Trunk. 

There is now completed 42 miles of this railroad, from 
Mobie northward to Leona. The road is to connect with 
the Selma & New Orleans road at Hamden, 105 miles 
north of Mobile. It is reported that the part of the road 
in operation already earns enough to pay working ex- 
penses and something more. The compauy has recently 
closed a contract with I. Donovan & Co., who have re- 
cently completed a section of the road, tor the construc- 
tion of the 63 miles to Hamden. 





Methods of Reducing the Cost of Railroad Con- 
struction. 





The following extracts are made from a paper read before a 
meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers, on the 21st 
of February, 1872, by Major Alfred F. Sears : 

Width of Road-bed.—The most important change that I have 


to propose concerns the width of the road-beds for the common | 


gauge of 47-10 feet. Itis the general custom to specify a uni- 
form width of road-bed on embankments throughout the whole 


length of a line of road, and another uniform width for excava- | 
tion, Occasionally the width at sub-grade is the same through- | 


out both eut and fill. 

| have abandoned this system as incorrect in principle and 
unnecessarily expensive. 

Vn Banks.—The first element to consider in determining the 
width of a bank after getting sufficient for the length of a 
sleeper, is its height. We require only earth enough outside 
the tie to protect our road from the effects of rain-wash. Gen- 
eraily we find banks of a single foot in height bearing the same 
width as banks with twenty feet of slope. Yet a slope one foot 
long is not exposed to one-twentieth part of the liabilities of a 
slope of twenty feet. 

Suppose, to ey the question, that no water is absorbed 
by the material, then the first foot* of slope below the road-bed 
is washed by just the amount of water that falls upon its sur- 
face ; the second foot by what has fallen upon its own area, 
and what has flowed over it from the foot above; so that if 


~L use “foot” as a convenient unit. 


a represent the amount of liability to which the first foot is 
exposed, 2 a will represent the liability of the second foot, 3a 
of the third, and 20 a of the twentieth foot ; while the total ex- 
posure of the slope is equal to the sum of the series ; a slope 20 
feet long is therefore, under the hypothesis, liable to 210 times 
the damage that may accrue toa slope 1 foot long. 

The books generally tell us that the common earths standat a 
permanent slope of say 1} horizontal to 1 vertical, and further, 
that when a vertical bank first assumes a slope, it is curved-- 
the lower portions being horizontal, while the top of the slope 
remains vertical ; but that eventually a uniform slope is formed 
which becomes the permanent slope of the material. I confess 
that in twenty-five years of uninterrupted professional observa- 
tion I have never yet found the material which takes on a uni- 
form slope, or anything approaching it, without the aid of a 
spade. On the contrary, a walk over any section of an Ameri- 
can railroad will exhibit as many illustratio ns as there are con- 
siderable banks of the principle that the natural slopes of all 
materials are curves. yoo we have come, or rather been 
brought, to accept the commonly-received notions on the sub- 
ject by the fallacious system of averages ; a mischievous instru- 
ment for any use except in the hands of the skillful, cautious 
and conscientious. a 

Now, without entering on the useless trifling of ascertaining 
the curves of slopes, we may, by an observation of the actua 
fact, be assisted to very considerably economize work. 

In banks a foot or two in height, we shall learn that a nom- 
inal slope tor the purposes of the estimate is all that a perma- 
nent road-bed requires. 

Tne embankments of what are known as surface roads are 
thrown up from side ditches, and are therefore amply protested 
from damage by water. I build sych banks 10 feet wide on top, 
when ballast is required, and specify a slope of 1 to 1 as a defi- 
nite limit to measurement. The ordinary custom in this region 
is to construct such banks 14 feet wide with slopes of 1} to 1. 

It is true that if a tie is 8 feet long, this width of bank will not 
allow much latitude for corrosion ; but the repair of such waste 
is always more cheaply made by a company in operation than 
before their line is opened for work ; a proposition to be dis- 
cussed hereafter. 

Where my banks attain a height of more than 3 feet, I in- 
crease their width to 11 feet; the additional foot being placed 
on one side of the center line to facilitate the movements of the 
track-layers. I have found a berm of 1} feet sufficient for all 
the movements required in track-laying. At the same time I 
reduce somewhat the horizontal angle of the slope as the height 
of the bank increases ; thus a bank 3 feet highis sloped 1 to 1 ; 
if higher, all between 3 and 12 slopes 1} to 1 ; and below 12, 14 
tol. 


In some materials, as in clay, I should use a slope as flat as 
1} to 1 for the light banks ; but in the ordinary earths I think 
if needless. It receives more water than a steeper slope of the 
same height, and does not permit as rapid escape of the flood. 

In practice, the assistant on whom devolves the duty of set- 
ting slope stakes soon acquires dexterity in his calculations. 
Thus, fora bank 3 feet high his = width is 10 feet. Fora 
height exceeding 3 feet and under 12 feet he deducts 3 feet and 

roceeds as if the top width were 16 feet, with slopes of 1} to 1. 
Where the altitude of the bank is greater than 12 feet, he de- 
ducts 12 feet, works from a top width of 38} feet, and sets his 
stakes for a slope of 1} to 1. 

Some assistants cross-section the ground, and make up the 
slope distances in the office. 

The calculation of solids will not be found difficult, though 
involving somewhat more labor than in the case of simple 


slopes 

b Cuts.—I pass now to consider the methods of dealing with 
the excavations of a railroad. 

The common system is to establish a uniform width of road- 
bed and interior side ditches, without reference to the depth or 
position of the cut. Several circumstances ought to modify 
these features. 

A cut 1 foot deep cannot demand side ditches to carry the 
same amount of rain-fall that a cut 2 feet deep will require. 
Nor is there the same danger to be apprehended from the slip 
of the banks. Here are two reasons, then, for reducing the 
width of Jight cuts and also for modifying the slope. 

Again, if an excavation is made through a flat plain, the two 
side ditches may be of equal dimensions ; but ifon a side hill, 
two circumstances affect this condition. The ditch under the 
upper side must drain a longer slope than the other, and is also 
liable to demand for draining the side hill above, when a berm 
ditch fails or a berm bank breaks; it should, therefore, be the 
more capacious ditch: yet even in such cases the side ditches 
are usually of equal dimensions. 

In a cut 3 feet deep through plain, I make no excavations be- 
low sub-grade for ditches. If there be no ballast except such 
as is thrown between the cross-ties, there will result side drains 
6 inches deep, which are sufficient for the purpose. 

But when a steep side-hill cut is to be drained—a cut with say 
20 feet of slope on one side and but 2 feet on the other—I have 
sunk a ditch 6 inches below sub-grade with a top width of 2 feet 
under the long siope, and provided none whatever along the 
lesser slope, except as in the case of a shallow cut through a 
plain, namely, such as is made by the ballast. 

The capacity of the side ditch is further dependent on the 
grade assisting to drain the cut. 

I apprehend that more width is usually given to road-beds in 
excavations than they require. In this region it is 18 feet, with 
side-slopes of 14 to 1 or 1 to 1. 

I am working considerably below this figure. Thus in gravel 
excavations of three feet or less I construct with a bottom width 
of 10 feet only and side slopes of $ tol. This will furnish a 
light gutter along each side of the track, and is all we require 
to keep it clear of water. 

For a cut of more than 3 feet and less than 6 feet, I make a 
bottom width of 12 feet and slope of 1} tol. For a cut of more 
~— 6 fect and less than 12 feet, 13 feet bottom width, and slope 
$ tol. 
~ In this arrangement I have not designed finishing the cuts on 
compound slopes as in the case of embankments ; my reasons 
for this course lead to a discussion of the question previously 
referred to, concerning the comparative cost of building a per- 
fect work in the first instance and leaving it to be perfected by 
the company with a road in full operation. 

It is a pet notion with the newspapers, and perhaps also with 
| some engineers, that permanence in the first construction is 
| true economy. It may be fairly doubted whether such is the 
| fact, even when companies are possessed of what is called ‘‘am- 
| ple means.” 





| ‘The entire excavation, so far as done, could be taken out for 
| a less sum per yard if the contractors could escape the very ex» 
| pensive operation of “trimming up,” as usually executed by 
| them. They are required to dress the slopes neatly ; and then, 
| to make sure of their standing, the engineer specifies a slope so 
| flat as to insure its permanence bapendl the possibility of acci- 
dent. Now the ordinary earths will stand through a year, until 
the first spring, on a slope of }to1. The general breaking up 
of things in the spring will bring down some of these slopes, 
creating a mass to be removed from the ditches, while many 
will remain standing permanently ; such banks are clear gain. 
| At present prices, a gravel train will remove the detritus of 
| the slopes for about 15 cents a yard; a work which could not 
| have been done in the original instance by the medium of a 
| contractor for less than twice that sum. It is done by the earn- 
| ings of the road only, as it is demanded, instead of forming a 
| dead capital for which the road is suffering annual damage in 
| the shape of interest to be added to the shrinkage of its bonds. 
Ithink engineers will eventually come to recognize that every 
dollar possible must be saved in the original construction of a 


| 
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work. Every unit of work on a road, which can be done after it 
isin operation and the present neglect of which does not pre- 
vent the safe and economical movements of trains, should be so 
deferred. And this is simply a measure of proper economy, in- 
— of the means of a company. : 

Allow me to illustrate by reference to the work I have in 
charge at this time. My road is 80 miles long. At 30 cents per 
yard, I find it will cost about $42,000 more to take out its exca- 
vations on a slope of 1 to 1 than if they were permitted to re- 
main at } to 1, there being 141,000 yards more to be removed. 
Now, the cuts being shallow, the corrosion of the slopes will not 
interfere with the track; the ditches will occasionally be ob- 
structed, but proper watchfulness and the exercise of fair judg- 
ment will generally prevent this inconvenience. 

The amount of $42,000 will doubtless be increased to $46,000 
by the shrinkage in bonds, a capital the annual value of which 
is $3,220. If, then, the company save the original capital, they 
will have this annual amount of $3,220 to apply to removing such 
material as falls from the slopes ; at a cost of 15 cents per yard, 
they may thus take care of more than 21,000 yards per year. I 
believe this annual labor will keep pace with the corrosion of 
the slopes till the “trimming up ” is complete. 

But the measure of economy is not yet full. In seven years, 
the slopes, if need be, will have been reduced to the standa: 
of 1 to 1, at a cost of $22,540, whereas, if taken out in the 
first instance, the actual outlay will be twenty years payment 
of $3,220 interest, and then the principal, $46,000, or a 
total sum of $110,400. I have omitted mention of interest 
on the annual payments es being an element common to both 
cases. 

Will you permit me one more illustration drawn from the same 
work? It concerns an important example occurring in less 
magnitude at several points of the line. We cross & ravine 140 
feet deep for a short distance in the center, and reach grade on 
each side in a total distance of 700 feet. It will require 110,000 
eubic yards of earth and a small arch culvert to build an em- 
bankment across the place. 

Which will be the true economy, leaving out of view the 
present means of the company? To construct the permanent 
work or trestle the valley, leaving it to be filled in hereafter? 

The material may be procured sufficiently near the spot to 
build the bank for 40 cents per yard, or a total cost of $44,000. 
The cuivert would probably cost $3,000, the shrinkage on bonds 
would require the expenditure of a capital of $53,000 to con- 
struct this work. 

Ican build a trestle of the timber of the country, 550 feet 
long for $20 per foot, or $11,000, and put in the bank approaches 
for $2,000 more, or a total outlay of $13,000, requiring an ex- 
penditure of the company’s capital stock of $14,500. The tres- 
tle is good for ten or fifteen years. The comparative annual 
outlay will be as follows : 

First.- On the temporary work : 






% per cent. interest on the cost ($14.500)............. $1,015 
10 per cent. depreciation of trestle ($11,090).. --- 1,100 
PON iok.insi: i denubicaesebesebecbeseeueelenl $2,115 
Second.—On permanent work: 
7 per cent. interest on $53,000. ............cee eee eeee $3,710 


Annual difference in favor of the trestle system will be $1,595. 

Suppose, then, we build the trestle and then apply the $1,595 
annually to filling the ravine with permanent work. It will cost 
us about 12 cents per yard for the material, so that we can put 
in about 13,000 cubic yards per annum. In ten years we shall 
have filled the ravine and built the culvert instead of rebuilding 
the trestle, and we shall have done this out of the saving in in- 
terest money. When the job is done our capital is released to 
us for other work. 

The total outlay in this case will be, for the first 


Cost of trestle and approaches................-2-ee-seeeeee $14,500 
Ten years of interest and repairs............---0eeececeeeees 21,150 
Total amount of annval outlays in filling ravine........ .... 15,950 

eee err een 600 


Whereas, if the embankment be now built, it will cost 20 


GOMER’ TRAUMAS. CIE TIO. 0.005 c cncccceinesicecetoccsocsccdabens 74,200 
And CHOW TO PRINCE, ......5 ci ccccccsccccescccccccscccesesces 53,000 
Ca SU CI OF oink ndcnncss . 0006s enstaredesee $127,200 


I estimate that the result of this system of construction saves 
to us in present outlay of original capital about $290,000, which, 
before it could be paid, would have drained the company in 
twenty years of $696,000, or 34 per cent. per annum of the capi- 
tal stock, which, as the case now stands, we shall add to our 
income, 

I have built no walls for cattle-guards for several years. A 
common iron or wooden grating, extending from fence to fence 
across the road, and six feet wide in the direction of its length, 
the grate-bars being parallel thereto, is a sure protection against 
the invasion of cattle, and costs but little, compared with the 
ordinary methods. Though it has been in use by many engi- 
neers in parts of the country for twenty years, I still find men 
who build culvert masonry for cattle-guards. 

* * x * * 

While I should be glad, gentlemen, to believe that these sug 
gestions may assist to reduce the cost of constructing railroads 
Iam forced to recognize a certain class of obstacles in the way 
of the engineer, that he struggles against in vain, and must 
continue to so long as the present extravagant system continues 
of letting works in the lump. 

These obstacles result from the combined ignorance, conceit 
and corruption in boards of direction having to deal with a 
certain class of public securities, such as State, county and mu- 
nicipal bonds, whereby all the machinery of political jobbery 
and-cunning is set to work, and the conscience of the company 
is debauched before operations are fairly commenced. 

A common practice is to set forward as president a simple- 
minded, credulous man, of fair reputation for integrity, who 
thus possesses the confidence of the community, and whose 
vanity and weakness of mind make him the tool of a smart bad 
man, the manipulator of the executive committee. The engi- 
neer, placed thus between a knave and a fool, soon finds himself 
at the mercy of a single man, unscrupulous, tyrannical and 
successful. He learns that his board by their own action have 
been reduced to ‘fone mind”—the conduct of which he is not 
to observe too closely or he must resign in half disgrace. 

In any event the result on thecost of building his work is the 
same. ‘The knave, by consent of the board, lets the work to a 
confidential associate, a railroad contractor, at an outrageously 
high figure. The engineer’s plans of economy are overslaughed, 
and he is finally pushed aside for the opinions of a man, who, 
though ever so ignorant, being a contractor, is supposed to pos- 
sess superior practical knowledge of railroad construction, and 
who is quietly putting the company into his pocket. 

There is probably not a road in the State of New York now 
under construction, built in the lump, with town bonds, that is 
not being fraudulently depleted to the extent of from five thou- 
sand to twelve thousand dollars per mile before the superstruc- 
ture is touched. 

And yet, in all the revelations of fraud for which the day is 
—— there appears no apprehension of this condition of 
things. . 

One protection against this outrage is to be found in the old 
practice of letting the work by the cubic yard, which is the only 
safe method and presents the only fair way of receiving the bids 
of contractors. 

But when this corruption shows itself in a board the engineer 
should expose and denounce it as soon as it appears, though at 
the risk of defeat and dismissal—a result that would not man 
times occur, since the public attention would be aroused an 
the engineer would soon come to find himself occupying his 
true relation to the company that employs him. 





